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Acacia passes 
900 nutlion mark 
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*,.. sincere thanks and heartiest 
congratulations to all Acacia Fieldmen 


for a job well done.” wittiAM MONTGOMERY, President 
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1 We are prow? to pay tribute to the men and women who represent Acacia 
in the field. Because of their splendid production in both volume and quality, 
they are well ahead of schedule in the objective they set for Acacia to have 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS of life insurance in force by July, 1950. Their goal 
is an ambitious one and to successfully attain it will mark another outstanding 
achievement. 


There is sound foundation for the enthusiasm and loyalty which have always 
characterized Acacia’s Field Organization. The unique Agency Contract under 
which Acacia Fieldmen work provides benefits and advantages that are a con- 
stant source of inspiration. Continuous monthly income — twice-a-year bonuses 
—generous reticement and disability privileges plus Social Security are but a few 
of the “extra spe.‘als’’ which Acacia Fieldmen enjoy. Back of these advantages 
stands the whole-hearted coopetation of the Home Office, so necessary if Field- 
men are to receive the efficient service they must have in today’s competitive 
market. Small wonder that Acacia’s Field Organization is doing such a magnificent job. 


Acacia Mutual wiccsixssusecnsoe 


cy Contract send for the booklet, 

“Opportunity Unlimited!” which 

; explains the advantages of the most 

L I F E I N S U R A N C E C O M PA N Y unique plan of agency compensation 


in the life insurance business today 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President Addves eacia Matnal, 


WASHINGTON 1, D.C a 
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Thorny Problems ... 


are a specialty with Prudential representa- 
tives—clients and prospects who need help- 
ful life insurance service readily turn to them 


for advice. 


This willingness to tackle the tough ones, too, 
has given Prudential representatives a well- 
earned reputation for reliable and friendly 
service. The Prudential is proud of its rep- 
resentatives. It is proud, too, that more than 
15,000 of them have been with the company 
for 5 years or more—proof that successful 
and secure careers are a very real part of 
Prudential life. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Something Old 


E don’t recall how Superintendent Dineen be- 

gan his report this year, but, we presume, it 
was in the terse verbiage which marks modern 
business literature. Surely, it was not as flowery 
as that of Superintendent Barnes in 1863 which 
read: “When the truthful pen of some modern 
Plutarch shall record for posterity the glowing 
pages of this historic era...” 

Rather was it like the tenth report of Superin- 
tendent Barnes who, sobered by his years in office, 
in 1869, wrote: “The following new companies 
have been organized in 1868.” 

While Mr. Barnes did not begin on a flight of 
fancy, after reviewing the trials and tribulations 
of 10 years of office, he closed on a poignant poetic 
albeit self-commiserative note: 

“My task is done—my song hath ceased—my 

theme has died into an echo; it is fit 

The spell should break, of this protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 

My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ ;— 

Would it were worthier! But I am not now 

That which I have been—and my visions flit 

Less palpably before me—and the glow 

— my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint and 

ow. 
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Life Insurance) | 


gag to expectations, final figures 
for 1948 on life insurance operations 
show that the rate of policy lapses for the 
aggregate policies of all the more than 
500 companies was lower last year than 
in 1947. 

An increased lapse rate had been ex- 
pected for 1948, in view of the rise of cash 
surrender values paid out but analysis of 
the official statements now shows that in 
the case of ordinary insurance, the lapse 
rate remained at the 1947 level, while the 
lapse rate on industrial life insurance poli- 
cies actually showed improvement. 

In the case of ordinary insurance, the 
ratio of policies lapsed or surrendered for 
cash to the mean number in force was 
3.4%, for 1948. That was the same as the 
1947 and the 1942 figure and lower than 
for any year prior to 1942. For the years 
1943-6, all-time record lows were recorded, 
in two years as low as 2.2%. 


Sun oth ing Vow 


S life insurance expands its acceptance over the 
North American continent as the stronghold 
of individuality , and as its beneficence establishes 
it not alone the protector and stabilizer of family 
life but truly of the American way of life, recog- 
nition is ever more widespread of the actuary as 
the prime and essential influence in the practical 
application of this great servant of men and 
women of every caste. 

The actuary is the heart and animus of the 
institution of life insurance. On his knowledge 
and vision rests the growth of the protection idea. 

Just now, to give greater force to the educa- 
tional and administrative aims and future accom- 
plishments of the actuary and do so as economic- 
ally as possible, a merger has been effected of the 


Actuarial Society of America and the American} 


Institute of Actuaries under the new title Society 
of Actuaries. 

The new organization, if it follows the traditions 
and renders the service of its predecessors, will 
open new frontiers of public approval for life in- 
surance. 

The actuaries are to be congratulated for their 
willingness to sacrifice old attachments on the 
altar of a greater service to life insurance. 
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cel In Action 





HE meeting at Seattle, Wash., this year of the National Association of Insur- 

ance Commissioners which, incidentally, is the 80th since organization, can 
have lasting influence on insurance, an institution vital to the welfare of 
America. The new pattern in underwriting which is forming, necessitated by 
ae determination, has still many areas where there is a lack of incisive 
outline. 


The State officials are obligated to assure the public financially sound insur- 
ance companies and the companies and agents laws which make possible effi- 
cient management on a profitable basis. 


In 1869, it was said by The Spectator: “State supervision gives us the 
strongest possible statutory legal guarantee that the affairs of our companies 
shall be honestly administered; and that the business shall be conducted ac- 
cording to enduring principles.” 


The Spectator further said that “the business will never assume its proper 
position, and will never assert its peculiar dignity, until the public appreciates 
how enduring are the principles upon which it is founded.” 


This appreciation can come in 1949, as in 1869, only when State supervision 
accepts its responsibilities and recommends, enacts and enforces rules of 
conduct which are adapted to the current needs of property owners. Tampering 
with outmoded machinery to try to make it serve the present is futile and may 
enable advocates of another system to gain headway. Objective discussions 
leading to uniform legislation on uniform accounting methods, rating proce- 
dures, multiple line underwriting, unauthorized insurance, profit formulae and 
expense limitations—subjects included on the program—would be welcomed 
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by believers in sound insurance under sound State supervision. 


Som el, /, ing | ae 


HE beneficial influence on the national econ- 

omy of the people’s life assurance savings is 
not generally realized. Whereas the total of other 
forms of personal saving is one of the most un- 
stable and volatile elements in the economy, life 
assurance savings are among the most stable be- 
cause of the long-term nature of the contracts. 
The economy of a modern state demands a high 
and sustained level of capital expenditure in order 
to construct and maintain in repair the factories, 
ships, roads and public utilities on which its high 
productivity and standard of living depend. This 
capital expenditure can be supported only by a 
high level of saving. 

Those savings must be provided either volunta- 
rily by the individual or compulsory by govern- 
ment action. I hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is mindful of the fact that while the 
decline in ordinary personal savings accentuated 
his problems, that part of the savings represented 
by life assurances has faithfully played its custom- 
ary part. The increase in the funds of the life 
assurance companies during 1948, which may be 
taken as an index of the net insurance saving, was 
in the neighborhood of 120,000,000 pounds.—Sir 
George L. Barstow, Prudential, London. 





Something = 


HE summer months, in our scheme of business, 

are not considered the most ideal for energetic 
sales activity. The reports on life insurance pro- 
duction, however, record the fact that the agents 
of the life insurance companies are not remiss in 
their efforts. Thousands of families have survived 
as units because of life insurance protection pur- 
chased during July and August. 

Life insurance men, who year after year are big 
producers, recognize that equally important to 
their success, in addition to actual sales work, is 
preparation and study. To a student, one day, 
Charles Wesley Emerson answered the question: 
“How can I become great?” with the answer: 
“Eat great men.” 

Life insurance men know that to be a continuing 
success they must live continuingly in the atmo- 
sphere of their business. They must eat the great 
men “of life insurance.” No day passes for such 
agents without at least some reading on life insur- 
ance. Discerning producers understand that we 
build upon the past and upon the knowledge of 
those who have given color and form to the past. 
When their clients find it too hot to transact busi- 
ness the wise agent prepares himself against that 
day when the client becomes a pliant prospect. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Guaranteed Provider 


@ Our Guaranteed Provider Plan is something really different and very few, if 
any other companies have policies comparing with it. It was developed especially 
for those prospects who need Family Income or Mortgage Redemption Protection 
added to their present insurance. 


Briefly, this plan is decreasing Term Insurance which can run any number 
of years, from five to twenty-five. Even though the rate increases each year, ac- 
cording to the age of the insured, the actual premium paid each year decreases. 


This unusual Plan gives our field men a distinct advantage over their com- 
petitors. It permits them to set up a Family Income or Mortgage Redemption 
Plan around existing insurance, regardless of the company in which the insur- 
ance is carried. In doing this, it permits the policyowners to take advantage of 
the interest options in their old insurance (which, in most cases, are considerably 
higher than those in policies being issued today) during the period covered by 
the Guaranteed Provider Plan. 


To make certain our field men have plenty of prospects for this Plan, it 
can be sold to sub-standard as well as standard risks and at low rates. Let us tell 
you more about this business-getting Plan. 


Beanlers 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company .. Montelair, N. J.| 
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Confusion’s Masterpiece 


ABEL is described in the Bible as the place where 

the confusion of tongues is said to have occurred. 
People speaking different languages were apparently 
unable to make themselves understood. In contrast 
to this ancient phenomenon, we find people in modern 
times speaking the same language and producing a 
similar Babel. The language we use is badly kicked 
around in daily conversation. The meaning of many 
words is consistently twisted and tortured out of 
shape. Listen to an everyday conversation about 
politics, national economy, or any subject in which 
our emotions become involved and you will have a 
clear demonstration of the confusion that resides 
in words. 

People use a word that means one thing to them 
and another thing to someone else. In an attempt to 
avoid such confusion of thought Voltaire said to an 
adversary: “If you wish to converse with me, define 
your terms.” There is a strong tendency to give a 
word that meaning which we want it to express. 
When emotion is involved, we think what we want 
to think. If challenged, we hunt for reasons to justify 
our position. Thus, we become enmeshed in the habit 
of loose thinking and careless use of words. 

Definition is a cure for uncertainty and confusion. 
It removes the clouds from one’s mental horizon. It 
provides the train of thought with a track to run on. 
In any discussion, he who can define his thoughts 
clearly starts off with a tremendous advantage. There 
is an old axiom “He that can define is the best man.” 


Foregone Conclusions 


Great confusion also arises from another source 
—the foregone conclusion—which we readily accept. 
It is necessary to challenge these quick assumptions 
and upon critical examination these foregone con- 
clusions are sometimes found glaringly wrong and 
subsequently collapse. Some people go through life 
accepting other people’s concepts. It is the line of 
least resistance. It is the easy way out. No strain 
upon the brain. And the infiltration of careless think- 
ing produces much confusion. 

One of our freedoms is the right to choose our 
thoughts and direct them. This right of free choice 
enables us frequently to modify the meaning of 
words. It has its disadvantages insofar as we can 
choose the wrong interpretations instead of the cor- 
rect ones. Most of our reasoning consists in finding 
words and arguments for continuing to believe as 
we already do. We unconsciously absorb ideas from 


our environment. Words with double meanings are 
whispered in our ears in early youth. We grow up 
with them. In adulthood, there is an emotional block- 
ade to change our long held concepts because of the 
continuous absorption from the social environment 
in which we live. 

A good working rule is to challenge the assumption 
and examine the actuality. Take very little, if any- 
thing, for granted. We must now and then examine 
our traditional beliefs. Some of them may be sus- 
tained by actual experience, while many others will 
fall by the wayside or be revised and reconstructed 
by new experiences in life. To indiscriminately swal- 
low everything we are told is to deprive ourselves of 
the seeds of mental growth. Prof. John Erskine pro- 
claims that “We are faced with the moral obligation 
to be intelligent.” 


Half Knowledge 


Slovenliness of mind is widespread. There is a 
strange contentment with half knowledge. Duty to 
truth means to be impatient with that kind of knowl- 
edge. We must grasp the facts tenaciously—lest they 
escape our reach. Not everything we discuss can be 
checked for accuracy. Some facts emerge from sec- 
ondary or even third rate sources and must be classi- 
fied accordingly and not accepted as accurate knowl- 
edge. Facts are always related to other facts and we 
must see their relationship and connections. A chain 
of reasoning is only as strong as its weakest link. 

It is necessary to suspend judgment until all facts 
and inferences have been checked, whenever possible. 
A great deal of perplexity has been caused by easy 
acceptance of things that are not so. We take things 
for granted, even though they do not hold true any 
longer. It took humanity a long time to get over the 
popular fallacy that the earth was flat. Democracy 
means different things to different persons and free 
enterprise to some people means the right to exploit 
the other fellow. Rigorous and courageous thinking 
makes facts give up their ultimate significance. 

As we proceed in life we must beware of double 
meanings, foregone conclusions, emotionally colored 
words, catch-phrases, and a quick readiness to defend 
our most cherished thoughts, at any cost whatsoever. 
Otherwise reason is blocked and thought becomes 
muddled. The poet Browning raised the question 
“Why breed in us perplexity?” and Shakespeare de- 
scribing the scene in Macbeth tells us “Confusion 
now hath made his masterpiece.” 
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HE forthcoming Federal rules 

governing the mail order insur- 
ance business are still being con- 
tested by the affected parties, but 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
bent on putting the rules into ef- 
fect within the next few weeks. 

The basic opposition to the new 
rules —which mainly affect the 
health and accident business — 
rests upon the premise that FTC 
lacks the authority to issue such 
rules. The industry is already ade- 
quately regulated by State law 
and by the statutes of the respec- 
tive States, they contend. Thus, 
they claim, there is no legal 
ground for additional or duplicat- 
ing regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But FTC cites the provisions of 
Public Law 15 (79th Congress), 
which empowers the commission 
to regulate the insurance business 
“to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by State law.” 
This phrase, FTC believes, pro- 
vides clear authority for Federal 
regulation of the mail order insur- 
ance business. 

As Ewin L. Davis, a member of 
the commission, told the industry 
recently, “This is a real opportu- 
nity to elevate the ethical plane 
of business in your industry, and 
I trust that you will take full ad- 
vantage of it.” 

It is estimated that the proposed 
trade practice rules for the mail 
order business will apply to ap- 
proximately 100 companies whose 
premium income is in the neigh- 
borhood of $165,000,000 annually. 
About 1,000,000 policyholders will 
be affected by the new Federal 
rules. 

One factor held by some officials 
to be responsible for the recent 
rapid growth of the mail order 
business is the opposition against 
the entrance of new agent firms 
shown by some of the larger cor- 
porations. This opposition has nat- 
urally diverted newcomers to the 
mail order field, it is felt. 

But the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is not alone responsible for 
the current move toward regula- 
tion of the business. Some pres- 
sure has come from the industry 
itself. There is a particular desire 
on the part of companies threat- 
ened with prosecution from the 
Post Office Department to see the 
new rules put into effect. These 
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firms, faced—as some of them are 
—with the prospect of being 
thrown out of business by a Post 
Office “fraud order” would wel- 
come the haven of milder regula- 
tion by the FTC and the resulting 
end of prosecution by the postal 
authorities. 

At a public hearing held on May 
25, at which the industry expressed 
views on the proposed trade prac- 
tice rules, Moses G. Hubbard, 
speaking for the International 
Federation of Commercial Travel- 
ers Insurance organizations, op- 
posed promulgation of the rules. 

He questioned the authority of 
FTC to put the proposed rules into 
effect, pointing out that every 
State insurance department has 
the authority to regulate the in- 
surance business, whether it be 


accident and health under agent 
or non-agent operation, life and 
casualty, or any other type. 

Furthermore, he added, assum. 
ing that the present Federal Trade 
Commission will look at the mail 
order business “in a very philo- 
sophic and general light,” there is 
no assurance that a future com- 
mission might adopt the same at- 
titude. 

“When an industry is being sub- 
jected to rules and regulations,” 
he stated, it has a general desire 
to know not how its friends are 
going to treat the industry at the 
moment, but how it is liable to be 
treated in the event that those who 
are controlling and supervising 
might not be so friendly or so 
broad-minded in the future.” 

And as far as the advertising 
feature of mail insurance is con- 
cerned, he added, that feature is 
not limited to the mail order busi- 
ness. Any regulation relating to 
deceptive advertising, he said, 
should also apply to all insurance 
companies in the industry which 
use the mails or which advertise 
across State lines. 


Dual Regulations Cited 


Ambrose B. Kelly, representing 
the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, told the 





commission that if the proposed 
rules were adopted his group of 


companies—which carries on some | 


business by mail—“would be sub- 
ject to a dual system of regula- 
tion.” And under the proposed 
Rule 19—dealing with financial 


stability—companies whose finan- | 


cial policies are sound and stable 
would be subject to review and 
question, he pointed out. 

Walter F. Martineau, deputy su- 
perintendent of the New York In- 
surance Department, told the com- 


mission that while the proposed | 


rules clearly apply, for the most 
part, specifically to the accident 
and health business, they would 
be “very inadequate” if they were 
applied to other branches of the 
insurance business. 

Charles F. J. Harrington, com- 
missioner of insurance for Massa- 
chusetts, called attention to the 
possibility that promulgation of 
such rules might create more— 
not fewer—administrative prob- 
lems involved in the regulation of 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 
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im Andrews stopped his car and Drake to take a New York Life policy farther down Oak Street, where a family 
sat waiting for the traffic light sufficient to pay off the balance of the from out of town had just bought a house. 


to change. It was late after- mortgage, just in case... “Good afternoon,” he would say. “I’m 
: , say. 


‘ children were playing . , : . . a 
noon, and children were playing And then Jim recalled the day, six Jim Andrews, the New York Life agent 








Pcs Hapa nagar the trees that bordered months ago, when a letter came from Mrs. in this town, and...” 
ld : ; ; Drake thanking him for his help at the 
“ He watched them for a moment, and time of her husband’s death. NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Peres smiled broadly when a tow-headed “And,” she said at the end of the letter, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
youngster among them waved to him. It “I’m just beginning to realize how much 
COM: J hitle Cone Col contace on the cures, the children and I owe to you for helping 
lassa- ‘ i ; him protect our home with life insurance. 
» the Jim glanced toward the house. He re- Otherwise, I don’t know what we would 
n of | membered it well... remembered how, do or where we would go with housing as 
“—— about eight years ago, he had sat in the it is now. Phis little cottage of ours is 
prob- sma , comfortable living-room and talked worth a million dollars to us today... 
on of i fom . father about his plans for the The light had changed from red to 
future, his plans for his family . . . green. Jim Andrews waved to young Tom 
The Drakes had just bought the house, Drake, put his car in gear and moved 
Jim remembered, and he had advised Mr. ahead. He had another call to make 
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“We are also convinced that the open forum sessions conducted at all our field club meetings 
have been helpful in creating both the desired morale and confidence in the minds of field men.” 


Dowell [ 


Vice-President in 
Charge of Agencies 


New York Life Insurance 
Company 


UR search for the better way 
O in human leadership has 

become our most urgent 
and most important activity. Only 
a hermit who keeps himself* hid- 
den in a cave can possibly escape 
the necessity of dealing with other 
people. 

The world’s progress in the 
past hundred years has been in 
the area of mechanics, but the 
progress of the next hundred 
years will be in the field of 
humanics. 

It is far more important to con- 
sider the proper handling of hu- 
man beings than it is the most 
delicate of all machines. A frac- 
tion of improvement in the proper 
treatment of human beings is 
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more important than all of the 


perfections of mechanical im- 
provements. 

Too often the human and 
natural egocentricity of life in- 


surance sales management leads 
it to assume that its view of itself 
and the company is the identical 
view held by the field force. Ad- 
mittedly, one of the disturbing 
phenomena of the life insurance 
business today, when viewed 
objectively, is the degree of cleav- 
age between companies and their 
field forces. 

But we are not alone in this. 
Management and labor, in many 
businesses, are restive and turbu- 
lent. Increasingly, then, the suc- 
cess of management will depend 
far more upon knowledge and skill 
in human administration than 
upon technical ability. 

The day may not be distant when 
anyone unadapted to or untrained 
in the specific skills of man-man- 
agement, simply will not be able 
to acquire or hold a supervisory 
post. 

Someone has well defined a 
leader as “a man who supplies 
what his followers lack.” If all 
agents had no human weaknesses, 
if they were always calm and con- 
siderate, capable, industrious and 
enthusiastic, they would never re- 
quire assistance and leadership. 
But the day you become a manager 
—or general agent—you cease 


being the “patient.” You become, 
instead, the doctor, necessarily 
endowed with all of the poise, 
tolerance and directive skill which 
that responsibility demands. 

However, there is another side 
to management, embodying to 
some extent a few spiritual factors 
which are not acquired by learn- 
ing, but must be part of the 
leader’s nature—and it is these 
qualities that create harmony in 
an office and inspire men to excel 
themselves. 

We must go beyond the mere 
mechanics of management until 
we reach those sources within the 
agent which will win his loyalty, 
challenge his interest and develop 
his desire to cooperate. We must 
deal with causes rather than effects. 
We must seek to find and analyze 
that which determines men’s be- 
havior patterns. 

Iam sorry for any manager who 
says, “I’m a square-shooter ... I 
I treat all agents alike. I play 
no favorites! They’re all the 
same to me.” There must, of 
course, be fairness in all our ac- 
tions which assures just treat- 
ment—but you can never, in your 
job, treat every man alike. What’s 
a square deal for one man may be 
wrong for another. That little 
that differentiates one man from 
another is of supreme importance. 
If you treat all men alike, then 
you are unfair and unjust to most. 
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We must learn to work more 
with the individual. That is more 
fun, and after all, individual treat- 
ment is the common denominator 
of all agency management. 

The long term success of any 
sales organization is dependent 
primarily upon seven conditions: 


(1) A product for which there 
is a demand. 

(2) Reasonable prestige for the 
job. 

(3) An adequate compensation 
plan. 

(4) Competent selection of sales 
personnel. 

(5) A good training program. 

(6) Qualified assistance. 

(7) Grievance cutlets to pro- 
vide for drainage of dissatisfac- 
tions. 


Almost every sales manager will 
grant the need for the first six of 
these conditions. This is not en- 
tirely true, I am afraid, of the 
seventh, which is the importance 
of grievance outlets. 

Nevertheless, of all the seven 
points, grievance outlets probably 
contribute the most toward the 
creation and maintenance of a high 
level of morale and, through them, 
increased sales productivity. 


Preaching and practicing humanics 
is a natural with Dudley Dowell. 


CS 


IN SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


When agents have insufficient 
outlets for complaints, their morale 
is almost inevitably poor. This, 
in turn, leads to reduced sales, 
to excessive turnover, to uncooper- 
ativeness, and to anti-management 
attitudes. The constant magnifi- 
cation of minor complaints into 
major issues is, I think, typical. As 





someone once said, “It’s not the 
elephants that worry us, but the 
fleas!” 

Many managers believe that 
their agents have no need for 
grievance drainage procedures. 
These managers feel that their 
agents are free to bring all com- 
plaints to them and that they will 
be assured a fair hearing, receiv- 
ing prompt action if warranted. 

Such managers point to their so- 
called “open door policy.” They 
are convinced that this one outlet 
provides adequate grievance drain- 
age. 

The moods, attitudes and ac- 
tions, from which can be con- 
structed the true picture of what 
a man thinks of management and 
the company, are not always those 
which can be obtained across a 
desk or even at office “get-to- 
gethers.” Nor can true attitudes 
be judged from words, no matter 
how personal the relationship be- 
tween the manager and his men. 
What a man says is not always 
what he really feels, even when he 
is trying to be objective. 

Courtesy, tact and concern for 
the feelings of others are in- 
grained in all but the crudest 
personality. Too often, when given 
an opportunity to express our feel- 
ings, we say what we thirk our 
feelings should be, rather than 
what they really are. 

There are a number of proced- 
ures or techniques which may be 
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used to provide grievance outlets 
and obtain the information they 
yield. Three particularly have 
proved most successful within the 
New York Life. 


Job Satisfaction Survey 


(1) In the Spring of 1945, the 
New York Life conducted a Job 
Satisfaction Survey. The “atti- 
tude scale” showed that 79% of 
our agents were “Satisfied” or 
“Extremely Satisfied,” with 15% 
“on the fence,” and 6% dissatis- 
fied. This survey has served as 
a blue print for our agency depart- 
ment and we plan to conduct 
another soon, as a check on our 
progress for the past four years. 


Agents’ Advisory Council 


(2) In 1946 we inaugurated, on 
behalf of the field, a democratic 
two-way communication system in 
our Agents’ Advisory Council. 

At each of our 15 or so field club 
meetings, the agents nominate and 
elect their own representatives to 
serve for a year on this council. 
We hold meetings once or twice a 
year for four days in the home 
office, where the council screens 
all field suggestions from individ- 
ual agents and then presents the 
field’s recommendations to the 
officers of the company. Problems 
are frankly discussed and, where- 
ever possible, the suggestions are 
adopted. 

We are convinced that the coun- 
cil has gone far beyond any other 
agency influence or factor in en- 
gendering a high degree of field- 
wide moral. It has been of in- 
estimable value both within the 


field and the home office staff of 
the company. 


Open Forum Sessions 


(3) We are also convinced that 
the open forum sessions conducted 
at all our field club meetings have 
been helpful in creating both the 
desired morale and confidence in 
the minds of the men in the field. 
Agents have good or bad reactions 
to company policies or projects in 
almost exact ratio to the extent 
to which each situation is under- 


stood. There has been complete 
frankness in all questions and 
answers, and no Official, in any 


way, attempts to control or direct 
the tenor of these forum discus- 
sions. 

I like to think of these grievance 
outlets as “pincushions.”  Pin- 
cushions are useful little gadgets. 
They save us from getting stuck 
with pins and needles in all the 
wrong places. 

In modern day sales manage- 
ment we must learn to make pin- 
cushions of ourselves rather than 
stick pins and needles in others. 
Psychologists today are telling us 
that we must learn how to “dis- 
charge our aggressions” but, more 
important, to learn how to handle 
aggression from others. Handling 
aggressions by being pincushions 
works very well most of the time 
as the other person — the pin 
sticker — finally runs out of pins. 
If we meet aggression with aggres- 
sion, the supply of pins seems in- 
exhaustible. 

Such a policy does not advocate 
pampering the agents, nor being 
a Pollyanna. Being a pincushion, 


PPLE TAME Mv 


High Praise for Vow York. Life 


ae all parts of the country and from every segment of the 

industry have come high praise for substantial achievements in 
the field of humanics made by the New York Life in recent years. 
Particularly successful have been the open forums at field club 
meetings and the work of the Agents’ Advisory Council. 

For instance, Leon Gilbert Simon, noted lecturer and author, 
who recently returned from a transcontinental lecture tour, had this 
to say: “Wherever I went, New York Life agents were constantly 
telling me of their great satisfaction with things accomplished by 
the council. I also noticed a feeling of close relationship with the 


people in the home office. .. . 


Frederic M. Pierce, senior consultant, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, says of the council: “It builds, in the field 
force, the feeling that they have a voice in management.” 


SU LLU UUM UMMM ULM MAUL 
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in this sense, takes a very greg 
deal of positive action on our part 
And Pollyannas don’t make goo 
pincushions. 

It may be, of course, that thi 


is one of the virtues which de 
velop with maturity—when th 
hot blood of youth has coole( 


somewhat. And yet, we must, a 
the same time, be a little suspi, 
cious of those virtues we acquire 
by maturity in agency work. i 

A manager, particularly « 
young manager, must learn not ti 
take himself too seriously. Many| 
a fine, successful young man, first 
entering upon his work as mana 
ger, has, by adopting an attitude 
of superiority and importance, 
built barriers which require years 
to remove. Some young managers 
seem to feel that it is necessary 
to exercise considerable restraint 
in order to show a dignity of po 
sition. 

The agency man who knows his 
business doesn’t have to worry 
about the dignity of his position. 
I firmly believe the real leader can 
lead, and, at the same time, treat 
his agents as friends and social 
equals, which should be their true 
relationship. 

In agency management, there is 
no place for conceit nor delusions 
of grandeur. This does not mean 
that the good manager should not 
be firm in adhering to sound busi-} 
ness principles. Occasions arise 
when firm and even stern action 
is demanded. However, if tem: 
pered with a candid, courteous/ 
and reasonable spirit, accompa-} 
nied by a willingness to explain| 
why the action must be taken, the} 
manager’s respect and prestige 
will be enhanced rather than di} 
minished 

The biggest task any baseball} 
manager faces today is handling} 
his players. The most successful 
ones are those who can take a} 
group of men, weld them into 4 
potent force, establish harmony} 
and keep that spirit alive. Base 
ball managers who stay on the job | 
the longest and produce the best} 
records are those who can apply} 
the iron hand when the situation } 
calls for it and, at the same time, | 
don the silk glove and use it ) 
the best advantage. 

Baseball historians will tell you 
that Pie Traynor was a_ sound 
baseball manager. His feat of tak- 
ing a weak Pirate team in 1938 
and building it into a near pen- 
nant winner was a masterpiece. 
But popular as Traynor was in 
Pittsburgh, his only failing was 
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his inability to handle men. That 
eventually caused his downfall. 
Pie didn’t get as close to his play- 
ers as he might have. Many took 
advantage of him. Instead of 
using his office to hold friendly 
talks with his players, he chose to 
give them the “freeze” at times. 
Naturally, when they came in per- 
sonal contact with their boss, the 
athletes didn’t exactly know how 
to act. 

Oscar Vitt was rated a smart 
baseball man. His records in the 
Pacific Coast League, and with 
Newark where he won the Inter- 
national League pennant one sea- 
son, bear out this statement. But 
Vitt didn’t know how to treat his 
players. He failed to command 
respect. When matters got out of 
control in Cleveland, Vitt was 
laughed at by his own men. 

The other day, in reviewing my 
agency experience in six offices, it 
occurred to me that those agents 
I considered my closest friends in 
each office were almost without 
exception the larger producers. 
You know, I don’t think that just 
happened. It is only natural to 
spend most of our time with our 
more successful associates. Per- 
haps that is because they demand 
it. More than that, I think we 
really enjoy working with them 
because they are doing things. 

I am convinced that the success 
of every agent has been in direct 
proportion to the amount of per- 
sonal attention we have given 
him. Personal assistance simply 
amounts to loyalty and common 
friendship. We should try to help 
our own associates to be success- 
ful, the same as we would help 
our friends to be successful. 

There is always the danger of 
appearing to devote too much time 
to one or more big producers. A 
manager’s responsibility is to all 
agents and obvious partiality in 
time spent will usually be re- 
sented by those who may feel 
themselves neglected. 

There never before has been a 
time in our business when it was 
more important for agency men to 
know how to get along with their 
field associates—within their own 
and other companies. They are 
wrestling at close grips with life 
every day and are not entirely 
immune from the influence of the 
present-day philosophy that what- 
ever is, is wrong. 

Thus far, I have confined my- 
self to a discussion of the relation- 
between a manager and 
those agents associated with him 


ships 
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Competitive _ ae of the he 


‘fl HILE discussing some agency matters with President 

Josephs the other day, he ventured a most important obser- 
vation, so closely related to our field operations that I should like to 
repeat it here,” declared Vice-President Dudley Dowell in his June 
editorial in the Nylic Review. President Josephs said: 

“ ‘Regulation and custom have narrowed the area of competition 
between life insurance companies. There cannot be much variation 
in the type of investments made and, as a result, yields are somewhat 
similar. The only difference in the policies written is in the details. 
If a new policy becomes successful it will be imitated promptly by 
competitors. New routines and mechanical equipment are adopted © 
soon after they are tested and, as a result, there is no great variation 
between companies in operating costs. 

“There is, however, one area in which there are no limits in 
establishing a competitive advantage and it is the most important of 
all areas—the field force. There is plenty of room for differences in 
character, training and alertness among agents. Here lies the great- 
est variation between companies and here is the direction in which 
one company can far outdistance its competitors. Like any man, the 
agent is judged by the company he keeps; likewise, the company is 
judged by the agents it keeps’.” ... 

“Such a statement coming from our chief administrator is most 
significant and shows not only his keen perception of trends in this 
business, but his clear insight into the chief responsibility of your 
job and mine. President Josephs has put unusual emphasis squarely 
upon that phase of our business where the real competition of the 
future will lie.” 


HUUUUNQUULOHULNAUUAHUUOOA AUTUMN 
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in his agency. There is, however, 
another form of human behavior 
—that of intercompany agency re- 
lationships—which is being seri- 
ously jeopardized at the present 
time. I feel that our intercompany 
relationships are in danger of se- 
rious degeneration because of an 
apparent and definite trend away 
from the induction type of re- 
cruiting to the abduction method. 

Most managers who are worth 
their salt have learned that there 
is no “short-cut” to the task of 
finding, selecting and training 
new agents. These managers have 
found that the best source of 
additional manpower is, and will 
always be, the “open market.” To 
them, the abduction method of re- 
cruiting holds no lure, nor is it 
real agency building by any 
stretch of the imagination. They 
are well aware of the conse- 
quences of any sustained prose- 
lyting habits. 

Increasingly, today, however, 
agents of one company are being 
approached directly by represen- 
tatives of another. These agents 
are being upset and disturbed by 
an attractively painted picture of 
great and unusual opportunity 
with the other life insurance com- 
pany. No agent may successfully 
twist a life insurance policy 
without running afoul of various 
State laws. There still, however, 
seems to be open season on the 
twisting of agency personnel. For 
here, quite properly, we have no 
laws, merely an honorable un- 
written code by which gentlemen 
govern the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

Competing companies, who ap- 
parently are either unwilling or 
unable to do their own recruiting, 
have adopted definite patterns for 
“romancing” the agents of other 
companies. They wine them and 
they dine them. They make inter- 
esting salary offers, offers of 
titles and district agencies. They 
offer extra expense allowances, 
secretarial help, unlimited draw- 
ing accounts and other induce- 
ments too numerous to mention, 
in order to entice established 
agents of another company. I 
might add that these efforts are 
not confined only to general 
agents and managers, but often 
we will find the vice-president in 
charge of agencies or even the 
president of the company are will- 
ing partners to these sporadic 
raids. 

Please do not misunderstand 
me, certainly no company owns 
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Triumph for Agents’ Advisory Council 
It is generally conceded that the simplicity of this arresting 
slogan, attractively featured in New York Life advertising this year, 
will make it stick in the public mind. It was evolved as a result of 
suggestions from the Agents’ Advisory Council. 


any salesman’s soul, but the kind 
of agent who has potential abili- 
ties beyond the present isn’t al- 
ways aware that further progress 
may await him within his own 
company. If any agent is not 
happy in his present situation, 
usually he will seek out a better 
opportunity himself. 

Within the animal kingdom, 
probably the most despicable ani- 
mal of all is the jackal who, be- 
cause he is such a poor prospec- 
tor himself, lives off other ani- 
mals’ efforts. The jackal’s reputa- 
tion among animals is the same 
as that enjoyed by the out-and-out 
practicers of the abduction meth- 
ods of agency recruiting. 

What concerns us is the build- 
ing of good morale within an 
agency. Established agents of 
one company, who are fed into an- 
other company’s agency from the 
top, usually produce a bad effect 
on the morale, loyalty and feeling 
of security of other members of 
the agency. We all know that men 
work as much for what the future 
may hold as they do for today’s 
remuneration. This serves to em- 
phasize even more that companies 
should promote and fill agency 
vacancies from within their own 
ranks. 

Perhaps the greatest curse of 
the abduction method is the ef- 
fect that it has upon the agent 
who is upset. He is buffeted back 
and forth much as a shuttle-cock 
in a badminton game. His produc- 
tion falls off, he is harassed at 
every turn, he loses income and, 
even after the decision finally has 
been made—one way or the other 
—he finds himself so far behind 





a 


in production and, often, so far in 
debt that he may find himself out 
of the business entirely. 

The happiest and most indepen- 
dent life underwriters are those 
who have developed the best there 
is in them while working faith- 
fully, continuously and energeti- 
cally for one company in which 
they have confidence. Any trend 
towards the abduction method 
hurts both public and intercom- 
pany relations within our business. 
While, occasionally, there may be} 
agents who seem stymied in their 
present connections, we have no 
responsibility either to seek them 
out or to disturb them further. 

A little over a year ago, our 
company re-entered the State of 
Texas. I was most interested, re 
cently, to have one of our best 
managers there tell me that while 
some of the Texas companies 
“gave him a hard time” in the pre 
induction period, once he _ had 
signed a new agent the Texas 
companies left this agent alone. 
The only attempts at abduction he. 
has experienced in 15 months have | 
been from the larger Eastern and 
Midwestern companies operating 
in Texas. 

I do not want to belabor this 
point. I only hope that we are not 
returning to the old days when 
there was “open season” on any 
agent of another company. A 
“dog-eat-dog” philosophy of re 
cruiting is not in keeping with the 
professional concept of this busi 
ness. 

I daresay most of our difficulties 
with agents had their inception 
through the failure of someone to 
make generous use of the oil of 
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friendly kindness so necessary in 
eliminating friction. 

There are two ways of handling 
people. One is to treat them ex- 
actly the way you feel like treat- 
ing them and the other is to forget 


_ personal feelings and considera- 


tions and concentrate on the de- 
sired results. 

Aware as we may be of the com- 
plexities of agency management, 


' does not success in this job of 
' running a branch office come down 


——~ 




















largely to just being an ordinary 
good guy? 

Out of your own knowledge and 
experience you could list a hun- 
dred ideas you have used in win- 
ning the cooperation and friend- 
ship of your associates. 

Here are just a few which have 
helped me: 

(1) Make the agent feel that 
his welfare is a matter of serious 
concern to you. Everyone enjoys 
the knowledge that someone is 
concerned about his success or 
failure. 

(2) Take pains to show him 
that you consider him important. 

(3) Be willing to trade pennies 
for dollars. Watch for a chance 
to do him an unexpected kindness. 

(4) Invite him to “play” with 
An afternoon of golf can 


you. 


sometimes do more to reconcile 
differences between men than all 
the devices ever developed. 

(5) Make time for the older 
agents. Established agents resent 
the fact that the whole branch 
office seems to be geared to the 
new agent with the old agents 
being left to shift for themselves. 

(6) Accept seriously his com- 
plaints of inadequate service and 
admit responsibility for having 
failed to secure his cooperation. 

(7) Accept your responsibility 
toward him. This implies many 
things and certainly the manager, 
by example and suggestion, 
should encourage a moderation 
and avoidance of any special “ex- 
tra curricular” activities which 
might keep any agent from realiz- 
ing a maximum development of 
his own potentials. 

Finally, an attitude of: “What 
do my men really think of me and 
the company?” will often go far 
in providing the answer to all 
other problems. That is, what 
do your men say when your back 
is turned? What their reasoning 
tells them to say? No, indeed! I 
mean the words he uses when he 
comes home at night, pours out 
his accumulated spleen and tells 
his wife what he really thinks of 





his manager and his company. 
The only way to know what the 
men think is to know the men— 
not just know them across a desk 
or at agency meetings, but in their 
homes and in the field. Of the 
two, the latter is probably the 
more important. 

It is surprising how well you 
can get to know a man and what 
he really thinks in his heart, when 
you, the manager, actually “live” 
with him on the firing line for a 
time. 

Unfortunately men don’t think 
with their heads. They never did 
and they never will. That’s how 
300 men got to Alcatraz. They 
were just carried away by their 
desires and emotions. People think 
with their hearts, their emotions. 

Men select out of the sum total 
of their knowledge those things 
which will help them do the 
things they want to do. The 
“wanting” is the emotional drive 
and it comes from the heart. All 
knowledge is but a prop and aid to 
desire. 

So it is to the emotional drive— 
the emotional powers within peo- 
ple—that you and I must go, as 
we perfect our skills in this art of 
human leadership which leads to 
better human relations. 





President Devereux C. Josephs and Vice-President Dudley Dowell were photographed at this 
year’s Agents’ Advisory Council meetings. Shown above are: 


Front Row (L to R): E. H. Tetzlaff, CLU, Los Angeles Branch; John J. Walter, Sioux City; 
Arthur R. Labusohr, Lincoln; Mrs. Rose C. Brasch, CLU, Missouri Clearing-House; Roger H. 
Coffee, CLU, San Francisco (G.G.); Orrin O. Knutson, Minneapolis; President Josephs, Vice-Presi- 
dent Dowell, Dale H. Carmean, Wichita. 

Back Row (L to R): Frank W. Darrow, New Mexico Branch; A. L. Atchison, CLU, Kentucky; 
William H. Powell, Buffalo; Syl L. Deininger, Dayton; Alfred R. Autrey, Tulsa; Edward J. Mintz, 
CLU, San Jose; Josef E. Josephs, CLU, Charlotte; Eugene Lysen, CLU, Commerce; Earle D. White, 


CLU, Reading; 
Eichelberger, South Carolina. 


Clarence W. Worth, Southern California; 


Tom C. 


Logan, Seattle; Hugh L. 
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MORTALITY 
TABLES 





Table which has replaced the 
American Experience Table, 
used by most life insurance com- 
panies since 1868, is the answer 
to greatly improved mortality ex- 
perience in the United States. 
Current death rates are around 
10 per 1000 population in compari- 
son with 17.2 per thousand in 
1900; in 1946 this rate dropped to 
a low of 9.976. Taking the aver- 
age of three years’ actual mortal- 
ity at the turn of the century it is 
found that from 100,000 lives, at 
age 10, but 32,506 had lived to age 
65, the remaining 67,494 having 
died at younger ages. However, 
the average of recent years shows 
there were 51,758 living at 65 and 
only 48,242 having died earlier. 
In order to interpret the differ- 
ence between these two mortality 
tables, it is necessary to resolve 
the Commissioners table to the 
same basis as the American Ex- 
perience, namely 100,000 lives at 
age 10, since the American does 
not consider lives under that age, 
and as the Commissioners table 
assumes 1,000,000 lives at age one, 
with 971,804 surviving at age 10. 
The life expectancy throughout 
the Commissioners table is longer 
than in the American; at age 10 
the expectation is 55.47 years com- 
pared to 48.72, a difference of 6.75 
years. This margin decreases to 
ages 55-58 where the difference is 
only .38 years, from which age 
the margin increases, continuing 
to age 99 instead of age 95 in the 
American table. 
There is a wide difference in 
assumed mortality between these 


Tr Commissioners Mortality 
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100,000 LIVES AT AGE TEN 


COMMISSIONERS 1941 STANDARD 
ORDINARY TABLE 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE 








DEATHS TOTAL DEATHS TOTAL 

NUMBER EACH NUMBER NUMBER EACH NUMBER 
LIVING YEAR OF DEATHS AGE LIVING YEAR OF DEATHS 
100 ,0v0 197 197 10 100,000 749 749 
99,803 191 388 11 399, 251 746 1,495 
99,612 191 579 12 98,505 743 2, 238 
99,421 197 7176 13. 97,762 740 2,978 
99,224 205 981 14. 97,022 737 3,715 
99 ,019 213 1,194 15 96,285 735 4,450 
98,806 216 1,410 16 95,550 732 5,182 
98,590 222 1,632 17 94,818 72 5,911 
98 , 368 227 1,859 18 94,089 721 6, 638 
98,141 233 2,092 19 93,362 725 7,363 
97 ,908 238 2,330 20 92,637 723 8,086 
97 ,670 245 2,979 21 91,914 722 8,808 
97,425 252 2,827 22 91,192 721 9,529 
97,173 260 3,087 23 «+90,471 720 10, 249 
96 ,913 269 3, 356 24 «89,751 719 10,968 
96,644 278 3,634 25 89,032 718 11,680 
96 ,366 288 3,922 26 ©688,314 718 12,404 
96 ,078 299 4,221 27 = 87,596 718 13,122 
95,779 311 4,532 2 86,878 718 13, 840 
95,468 325 4,857 29 «86,160 719 14,559 
95,143 339 5,196 30 85,441 720 15,279 
94,804 353 5,949 31 84,721 721 16, 000 
94,451 370 5,919 32 84,000 723 16,723 
94,081 388 6,307 33. 83,277 726 17,449 
93,693 407 6,714 34 82,551 729 18,178 
93, 286 428 7,142 35 81,822 732 18,910 
92,858 451 7,593 36 81,090 737 19,647 
92,407 476 8,069 37 = 80,353 742 20 , 389 
91,931 502 8,571 38 =. 79,611 749 21,138 
91,429 531 9,102 39 78,862 756 21,894 
90,898 962 9,664 40 78,106 765 22,659 
90 ,336 995 10, 259 41 177,341 174 23, 433 
89,741 631 10 ,890 42 76,567 785 24,218 
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Table and the American 
43 89,110 669 11,559 43 75,782 797 25,015 
— |! 44 88,441 711 12,270 44 74,985 812 25,827 Experience Table 
| 45 87,730 755 13,025 45 74,173 828 26 ,655 
46 86,975 803 13,828 46 73,345 848 27 ,503 








——}} 47 86,172 854. «14,682 § 47,-—«72,497 «870: 28,373 
| 48 85,318 908 15,590 48 71,627 896 29,269 ‘ ; 

||} 49 84,410 966 16,556 49 70,731 927 30,196 4 

50 83,444 1,028 17,584 50 69,804 962 31,158 ( i 4 
—j|} 51 82,416 1,093 18,677 51 68,842 1,001 32,159 nr ae 

52 81,323 1,163 19,840 52 67,841 1,044 33,203 Cincinnati, 

53 80,160 1,237 21,077 53 66,797 1,091 34,294 sable Lif 
= 54 78,923 1,314 22,391 54 65,706 1,143 35,437 —— Society 


| 55 77,609 1,395 23, 786 95 64,563 1,199 36, 636 
56 76,214 1,481 25, 267 596 63,364 1,260 37 ,896 
57. )=—s- 74,733: 11,569 26 , 836 57 ©62,104 1,325 39 , 221 
58 73,164 1,662 28 , 498 98 60,779 1,394 40,615 
59 71,502 1,757 30 , 255 99 59,385 1,468 42,083 


tables, especially at the younger 
ages, and not until age 48 are the 
estimated yearly deaths about 


60 69,745 1,855 32,110 60 57,917 1,546 43,629 + caual. Up to that age the Com- 
. 61 67,800 1,954 34,064 61 56,371 1,628 45,257 «missioners table shows 24,682 
— | 62 65,996 2,056 36,10 62 54,743 1,713 46,970 deaths with 85,018 surviving walle 
63 63,880 2,156 38, 276 63 53,030 1,800 48,770 the American table shows 28,378 
AL 64 61,724 2,258 40,534 64 51,230 1,889 50,659 deaths and 71,627 surviving; near- 
ER | 65 59,466 2,357 42,891 65 49,341 1,980 52,639 ee ee oe 
ATHS | 66 57,109 2,454 45,345 66 47,361 2,070 54,709 age 48. The a oe 
67 54,655 2,545 47 ,890 67 45,291 2,158 56,867 ticipates that but 49, 41 o “ 
749 | 68 52,110 2,629 50,519 68 43,133 2,243 59,110 100,000 will be living a ( 

495 | 69 49,481 2,707 53,226 69 40,890 2,321 61,431 | - While according to the Commis- 





238 ) sioners table 59,466 will be living, 
978 70 46,774 2,774 56,000 70 38,569 2,391 63,822 showing an increase of over 20 
715 |} 71 44,000 2,827 58,827 71 36,178 2,448 66,270 per cent at age 65. This clearly 
450 72 41,173 2,868 61,695 72 33,730 2,487 68,757 illustrates the increased probabil- 
182 | 73 38,305 2,892 64,587 73 31,243 2,505 71,262 ity of survival to and after the 
911 74 35,413 2,897 67,484 74 28,738 2,901 73,763 normal retirement age. 
638 | 75 32,516 2,882 70,366 75 26,237 2,476 176,239 On the basis of death rate per 
363 76 29,634 2,846 73,212 76 23,761 2,431 78,670 1000 the American table shows 
77 26,788 2,786 75,998 77 21,330 2,369 81,039 a higher percentage at each age, 
8&6 78 24,002 2,703 78,701 78 18,961 2,291 83,330 this rate at age 10 is 7.49 com- 
B08 21,299 2,596 81,297 79 16,670 2,196 85,526 pared to 1.97 in the Commission- 
529 ers table. The American rate re- 


80 18,703 2,466 83,763 80 14,474 2,091 87,617 mains consistently higher and not 
81 16,237 2,315 86,078 81 12,383 1,964 89,581 until ages 60-61 does the margin 
82 13,922 2,146 88,224 82 10,419 1,816 91,397 of difference reach its minimum; 
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104 83. 11,776 1,962 90,186 83 8,603 1,648 93,045 from this age on, however, the 
122 84 9,814 1,766 91,952 84 6,955 1,470 94,515 gap again widens and at age 95 
340 | 85 8,048 1,563 93,515 85 5,485 1,292 95,807 the American rate reaches 1000 
959 86 6,485 1,358 94,873 86 4,193 1,114 96,921 deaths per 1000, the Commission- 
87 5,127 1,157 96,030 87 3,079 933 97 ,854 ers then is 396.21, reaching its 
279 88 3,970 965 96,995 88 2,146 744 98 ,598 maximum of 1000 at age 99. It 
00 89 3,005 786 97,781 89 1,402 555 99,153 is seen in the table comparison 
} 23 that approximately 25 per cent of 
149 90 2,219 623 98,404 90 847 385 99 ,538 all anticipated deaths will have 
78 91 1,596 482 98,886 91 462 246 99 ,784 occurred by age 43 in the Ameri- 
10 92 1,114 361 99,247 92 216 137 99,921 can table, in the Commissioners 
47 93 753 261 99,508 93 79 58 99,979 table this percentage is not 
89 94 492 183 99,691 94 21 18 99 ,997 reached until age 56. 
38 95 309 122 99,813 95 3 3 100,000 Our comparison shows 100,000 
94 96 187 83 99 ,896 lives with the number surviving 
59 97 104 57 99,953 each year, the deaths anticipated 
33 98 47 34 99 ,987 and the number of deaths to each 
18 99 13 13 100 ,000 year for both tables. 
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TAXABILITY OF 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


INCOME 


By i” Sr i Whorton 


Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


fective Feb. 13, 1949, amended 

Section 29.22(b) (2)-2 of Reg- 
ulations III by changing the defini- 
tion of the term “annuity” as it 
applies to the taxability of the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance paid in the 
form of income before the death of 
the insured, that is, at the maturity 
of an endowment contract or when 
the policy is surrendered for its 
cash value. This amendment to the 
regulations did not affect in any way 
the taxability of the proceeds of life 
insurance paid by reason of the 
death of the insured in the form of 
income. 

In reporting this recent change 
in interpretation of an “annuity” 
a few writers have definitely con- 
fused the issue and have un- 
intentionally bewildered the life 
insurance underwriter who does not 
have a thorough knowledge of tax 
consequences. In view of this situa- 
tion, it may be helpful to all under- 
writers to carefully review the en- 
tire problem of the taxability of 
life insurance proceeds paid in the 
form of income both to the insured 
during his life time and to his bene- 
ficiaries after his death, and it is 
for this purpose that this article 
is written. 

In the first place, it should be kept 
clearly in mind that life insurance 
proceeds paid in the form of income 
are not taxed in the same manner 
in all cases. It is one thing if the 
income is paid to a beneficiary by 
reason of the death of the insured. 
It is another thing if the income is 
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received by the insured during his 
lifetime. 


By Reason of Death 

Section 22(b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides in part as 
follows: 

“The following items shall not 
be included in gross income and 
shall be exempt from taxation un- 
der this chapter: “Amounts re- 
ceived under a life insurance con- 
tract paid by reason of the death of 
the insured, whether in a single 
sum or otherwise (but if such 
amounts are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments shall 
be included in gross income.)” 

Keep in mind that this applies 
only to income tax. It has nothing 
whatsoever to do with estate, in- 
heritance or gift taxes. 

Section 29.22 (b)(1)-1 of Reg- 
ulations III, which interprets Sec- 
tion 22(b) (1) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, reads in part as follows: 

“The proceeds of life insurance 
policies paid by reason of the death 
of an insured to his estate or to a 
beneficiary (individual, partner- 
ship, or corporation), directly or in 
trust, are excluded from the gross 
income of the beneficiary ... It is 
immaterial whether the proceeds 
are received in a single sum or 
otherwise. If, however, such pro- 
ceeds are held by the insured under 
an agreement to pay interest there- 
on, the interest payments must be 
included in gross income.” 

This section also refers to pro- 


ceeds paid to a transferee for a 
valuable consideration and to a 
spouse in the form of alimony, both 
of which are taxable in a special 
manner, and are not excluded as 
provided in the foregoing sections 
of law and regulations. 


While there has been a long 
struggle in the courts as to the 
taxability of the interest portion of 
an installment payment, neverthe- 
less, it would appear that under the 
present law and amended regula- 
tions, life insurance proceeds paid 
in the form of income by reason of 
the death of the insured would be 
subject to income tax in the follow- 
ing manner (excluding transfers 
for a valuable consideration and 
payments to a spouse as alimony): 

(1) Interest only—fully taxable 

(2) Installments for a definite 
fixed period—entirely exempt 

(3) Fixed installments until pro- 
ceeds are exhausted—entirely ex- 
empt 

(4) Life income, with or with- 
out guaranteed certain period—en- 
tirely exempt 

The foregoing tax consequences 
apply in either of the following 
cases: 

(1) Where the insured elects the 
optional method of settle- 
ment prior to his death, and 

(2) Where the beneficiary makes 
the election at the time of 
the death of the insured. 


During Lifetime of Insured 

Section 22(b) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides in part as 
follows: 

“The following items shall not 
be included in gross income and 
shall be exempt from taxation under 
this chapter: 

“Amounts received (other than 
amounts paid by reason of the death 
of the insured and interest pay- 
ments on such amounts and other 
than amounts received as annuities) 
under a life insurance or endow- 
ment contract, but if such amounts 
(when added to amounts received 
before the taxable year under such 
contract) exceed the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid 
(whether or not paid during the 
taxable year) then the _ excess 
shall be included in gross income. 
Amounts received as an annuity 
under an annuity or endowment 
contract shall be included in gross 
income; except that there shall be 
excluded from gross income the 
excess of the amount received in the 
taxable year over an amount equal 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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HE other day I had a particularly flattering visit by an old friend, 

Perez Huff, one of the all-time production greats of American 
life insurance. Perez is deep in his seventies and semi-retired. Men 
like him can never totally retire. His only concession to age, is that 
he now lives in California. 


You don’t know him? Well you must have entered this business 
in the last ten or twelve years. Perez sold as much as nine million 
in one year and once had an application each working day for five 
years and seven months. And all of this was considerably before the 
lovely days of the luscious 1940's. 


There are many things to learn from Perez Huff, and I want very 
much to learn. I said “Mr. Huff, what’s the secret? What can you 
tell our life insurance men of today that will help them to do what 
appears to be impossible?” He thought for a half a minute and said 
“They must have the science of life insurance in their brains, the 
religion of life insurance in their hearts, and they must work, and 
work hard.” 


It sounds almost tot pat, doesn’t it? It sounds like a huckster’s 
slogan, doesn’t it? Well, the fact is that Perez Huff believes it. 
Believes every word of it. And what’s infinitely more important, he 
lived it and that’s what made him great. 


“You know,” he said, “if I had had in the beginning, the kind of 
training and teaching that you provide, I would have done even 
better.” Now, that was very nice to hear—particularly from a man 
with a record, very likely to stand for a hundred years or more. But 
I wasn’t sure it was true—and I’m still not sure. And that’s what IT 
want to talk to you about. 


Just how well does the “science of life insurance in your brain” 
mix with the “religion of life insurance in your heart?” Better, I 
hope, than science and religion generally mix. Better, I hope, than 
knowledge and faith generally mix. Better, I hope, than education 
and Perez Huff’s third ingredient “hard work” generally mix. But 
I'm not sure, not sure at all. 


I’m not sure that we haven’t overplayed—and overplayed to a 
fare-the-well — the importance of knowledge and professionalism 
(whatever that means) in this life insurance business of ours. I’m 
not sure that we haven’t confused knowledge and success. I’m not 
sure that in our very modern, sophisticated, great-god knowledge 
fashion we haven't jinxed ourselves. I’m not sure that, in playing 
up the “what do you know?” aspect, we haven’t played down and 
even unconsciously ridiculed the “what do you do?” aspect. As I 
say, I'm not sure—not at all sure. 


Some things, though, I do know. I know we have taken quarter 
million dollar producers and taught them “the science of life in- 
surance” and taxes and banking and law and what-not and we have 
watched them develop, develop—into what? Into quarter-million 
dollar producers. 


We have watched mediocre producers soak up the doctrine of 
professionalism like a blotter soaks up ink. And what do we get? 
We get mediocre producers. 


And so I wonder. I think, just for fun, I would like to amend 
Perez Huff’s success formula, not by addition but by subtraction. 
I would like to say “Have the religion of life insurance in your heart, 
and work, and work hard.”* I would like to leave “the science of life 
insurance” on the shelf for a while. Frankly, I think that’s where 
Perez Huff left it. His heart’s too big to leave much for his brain. 
What’s more, I think that’s why we’re friends. 
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ENERALLY, we think of 
business insurance in three 


categories: (1) Key Man In- 


surance. (2) Partnership or Stock 
Retirement Insurance. (3) Sole 
Proprietor. In this article, I will 


attempt, first, to give you some of 
the steps I believe you might use 
to advantage when you have a pros- 
pect for key man insurance. 

First, you should secure all pos- 
sible information in regard to the 
firm—who are the important offi- 
cers, who are the important stock- 
holders, whether or not they are 
active in the business. I will not go 
into detail in regard to how to se- 
cure this information, because my 
method of securing it might be en- 
tirely different from the way you 
go about it. Suffice it to say, it is 
“obtainable.” 

Second, having secured this in- 
formation, the next thing you do is 
to find out something about the 
finances of the corporation, whether 
or not they are expanding—and 
are making money. This can be se- 
cured through a Dun & Bradstreet 
report. 

Third, comes the time for you 
to make a contact. Usually, you 
will find the president is the largest 
stockholder and the logical man 
for you to get interested in your 
plan. Making this contact is of 
vital importance and it should be 
made under the most favorable 
conditions. 

I am not much on cold canvass. 
When I find out who the man of 
influence is, I set about finding out 
if any of my friends know him— 
and usually find that someone does. 
If you can secure a letter of intro- 
duction, that is fine, but they are 
usually difficult to obtain. If you 
cannot do this, possibly you can get 
your friend to allow you to use his 
name. Either of these methods will 
get you a better reception than a 
cold canvass. If these are not ob- 
tainable, then I think the best 
method is to make a call, introduce 
yourself and tell your prospect that 
you want to talk with him about 
life insurance to offset, partially, 
the possible loss the corporation 
may suffer in case one of its key 
executives should die. 

Do not use trick methods for 
getting in, or trick terms. You 
are a representative of the great- 
est institution in the world — the 
only institution ever evolved by 
man that can partially compensate 
for the loss of brains and earning 
power. Come to your point quickly 
—successful men are busy and they 
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BUSINESS 


INSURANCE 


appreciate someone who seems to be 
considerate of their time. 

A business survey shows one out 
of every four firms owns business 
insurance and out of the other 75 
per cent only one in ten has ever 
been solicited. Hence, the field is 
wide open. The average business 
man knows that, if his business 
fails, he is probably through as an 
employer. It is next to impossible 
for him to beat back. He knows 
this for himself and he knows it 
for his family and, if there happens 
to be one or more sons, he wants to 
protect the business for them to 
use as a springboard. 

Many small men are just as good 
a prospect as the big one. Don’t 
think that men do not worry about 
what may happen to the business 
—they do. In case of a loss of the 
head man, or some key executive, 
they wonder: can the business be 
kept going; can the deceased be re- 
placed; will control of the organi- 
zation remain the same; what 
about the credit standing? If your 
prospect doesn’t know it, tell him 
that the span of life for the aver- 
age business concern is only eight 
years, and that 17 per cent go out 
of business every year. 

I have a client who owns two 
very large concerns in my city. He 
owns a very substantial line of per- 
sonal insurance and he _ bought 
$125,000 of business insurance in 
January of this year. Last month 
one of his establishments burned 
completely and my guess is that 
the loss was two or three hundred 
thousand dollars. 1 understand that 
he was not adequately protected 
by fire insurance. He isn’t very 
much hurt, for he is still here and 
he can beat back because he still 
has himself and his personnel. 

The former U. S. Steel president, 


Charles M. Schwab, once said you 
could destroy every part of his cor- 
porations’ tangible assets, but leave 
him his personnel and in ten years 
he would be right back where he 
had been before the catastrophe. 

Let me give you just a few illus- 
trations of the importance of key 
men. At the time of his death, the 
almost 800,000 shares of Sears, 
Roebuck stock which President 
Julius Rosenwald owned had a mar- 
ket value of $26,000,000 with a 
yearly income of close to $2,000,- 
000. Less than six months later 
the stock was worth less than $10,- 
000,000, a shrinkage of more than 
64 per cent, and the income had dis- 
appeared with the passing of the 
dividend. 

Theodore F. Merseles joined the 
board of directors of the Celanese 
Corporation and the stock jumped 
five and one-half points. He 
brought Montgomery-Ward back 
on the profit side of the column 
and in a few months after he 
joined the Johns-Manville Company 
its stock jumped 100 per cent. 

General Motors is pretty big, but 
it wasn’t too big to insure the life 
of its chief inventor, Charles Ket- 
tering, for $4,000,000. 

Talk brain insurance, ability in- 
surance, good will insurance. What 
we call life insurance is really in- 
demnity—not for the loss of a life, 
but for the loss of the knowledge, 
experience, ability, reputation and 
good-will which have made a man 
a valuable asset to his business and 
to his family. It doesn’t make any 
difference how good he is, he can’t 
furnish the brains to manage the 
business—after he is gone. 

Business insurance is a live-to- 
win idea. If the buyer lives, the 
net cost is practically nothing and 
the accumulation of reserves off- 
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sets the depreciation in his life 
value as he grows older. Even 
though our dividends schedules are 
not as good as they were in the 
old five per cent interest days, I 
have found that a substantial line 
of business insurance set up on a 
ledger statement plan, does inter- 
est men — especially, when you 
translate the cost into terms of 
their own business. 

I once had a case where I was 
trying to place business insurance 
on the president of an oil produc- 
ing company. They had some 100 
stockholders. I talked with the 
president and some of the direc- 
tors. I had used about everything 
I knew and, because of the very 
fine cash position of the company, 
they did not seem to think insur- 
ance was necessary. I finally got 
the president to agree to give me 
Just five minutes at the next board 
of directors’ meeting. I knew that 
I had to make that five minutes 
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count and here is exactly what I 
said: 

“Your president has been good 
enough to tell me that I could have 
five minutes to present a proposi- 
tion which will offset the loss your 
company might suffer in the event 
of the death of your president. I 
am going to give back three min- 
utes of that time and simply tell 
you that, if you will give us 2% 
mills on each barrel of oil you 
produce, and if anything happens 
to your president in the next ten 
years, my company will pay you 
$50,000 tax-free dollars. If noth- 
ing happens to your president dur- 
ing the next ten years, we will keep 
one-half of one mill per barrel of 
oil and give you back the balance.” 
Then I stopped—and one of the di- 
rectors made the motion that they 
buy the insurance. 

My presentation, the motion and 
the passage required less than two 
minutes of the five that they had 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
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given me. I had translated the cost 
into their own product and they 
could understand that. That is, so 
much easier for any business man 
to understand than so many dollars 
per years as a premium. 

Should the firm have indebted- 
ness or bonds outstanding, they are 
a push-over. 

And even with your personal in- 
surance clients, don’t ever overlook 
business insurance. One time I 
audited a man’s insurance and, 
from all he told me and from all I 
could find out, he was adequately 
covered and I told him I did not 
think he needed any additional in- 
surance. After our conference in 
regard to his insurance, we began 
to talk about things in general and 
he mentioned the fact that things 
were going up which required him 
to have a much heavier inventory. 
That was my cue. I inquired if he 
had sufficient surplus to take care 
of the increased inventory and he 
said “no”—that he had been com- 
pelled to borrow $50,000. It didn’t 
take five minutes to cover that loan. 
Since that time, his business has 
continued to grow. The result is 
that he has had to borrow still 
more money—and buy still more 
insurance! 

Wherever there is debt, there is 
your most fertile field. Just a few 
years ago I had a client—a young 
man in the oil business. In 19438 
and 1944 things were pretty rough 
in the oil business and this man 
got very heavily in debt—several 
hundred thousand dollars. He was 
only 37 years old. In the Spring 
of 1943 he completed a life insur- 
ance program to cover his indebt- 
edness—and his wife and children. 
Nine months later he died. If it 
had not been for insurance, his 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Mong City Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


NEW ORLEANS: In this Lou- 
isiana city which has long been 
storied in books and motion pic- 
tures—and where the word “Sto- 
reyville” still carries a connota- 
tion harking back to a certain 
exodus of 1917—I had a chance to 
renew acquaintance with T. B. 
Martin, president of the First Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
which has its own home-office 
building at 632 Baronne Street. It 
had been my good fortune to have 
met with him only about a week 
before during the fortieth annual 
convention of the Life Insurers 
Conference in the Boca Raton 
Club in Florida. With Mr. Martin 
at Boca Raton was C. E. McFar- 
land, secretary of the First Na- 
tional Life. 

The company now has some 
$73,000,000 of industrial business 
in force with about $38,000,000 of 
sick and accident in force. Capital 
is now $600,000. Surplus is over 
$800,000 and assets are $5,355,837. 
Having intensively developed its 
special fields in Louisiana (among 
the outlying districts, for the most 
part, and among the great French- 
speaking population, including the 
Cajuns in the bayou country), the 
First National Life has _ just 
started writing ordinary life in- 
surance. The production areas and 
methods of the company are some- 
what unique. As President Martin 
smilingly says: “Some of our 
agents do their prospecting on 


horseback and some use pirogues! 


BIRMINGHAM: While visiting 
the offices of the Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company in this 
Alabama metropolis, I had an op- 
portunity for a nice chat with 
Jack McSpadden, vice-president, 
although I missed seeing Alvin A. 
Biggio, vice-president, with whom 
I always enjoy an exchange of 
business views. However, I did see 
Al for a few moments at the meet- 
ing of the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence in the Boca Raton Club in 
Florida so did not feel too badly 
about failing to make contact with 
him in Birmingham. 

As usual, Jim Livingstone and 
I had coffee together in the com- 
pany’s cafeteria. Jim is actuary 
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for the Liberty National and is 
widely regarded as one of the out- 
standing younger members of that 
exclusive profession. By the way, 
the new company which was 
formed by the Liberty National 
early this year is doing very 
nicely, thank you. This is the 
Burial Service Company of Ala- 
bama and is owned 100 per cent 
by the Liberty National. It began 
on February 7, 1949, and now has 
a debit of about $4,000. Present 
intention is to have it handle the 
colored industrial business which 
the Liberty National had, plus 
what it may, itself, put on the 
books. President of the Burial Ser- 
vice is W. B. Sowell, who was long 
a vice-president of the Liberty 
National. 


BATON ROUGE: In this capi- 
tal city of Louisiana, the home 
office of the Southern National 
Life Insurance Company at 516 
Florida Street is a beehive of ac- 
tivity these days. Under the direc- 
tion of L. E. Carter, vice-president 
and general manager, the company 
has fully overcome difficulties that 
it experienced (in common with 
most young companies) in its 
earlier days and is now going all- 


BCE, 








out for production. At the outset, 
the company wrote only industrial 
life insurance but then, as prob- 
lems were solved, it started writ- 
ing monthly intermediate policies 
up to $2,500 in 1947. 

Current assets are about $1,000,- 
000 and life insurance in force is 
over $16,000,000. With some 50 
full-time agents now operating, 
and more being added as rapidly 
as training facilities will permit, 
the company intends to be writing 
ordinary life insurance by the 
close of 1949. Other officers, in 
addition to General Manager Car- 
ter, are L. B. Eastland, president; 
C. V. Baker, secretary; and John 
Fritz, office manager. Mr. Fritz, it 


wili be recalled, was formerly con. 
nected with the Louisiana insur. 
ance department. 


JACKSON: Here in this Missis. 
sippi city near where, many years 
ago, the Indians were terrified py 
tue norses and cannon of De Soto 
and his adventurers, I had 4 
chance to drop in for a talk with 
my old friend Dave Mieher. It will 
be recalled that before becoming 
executive vice-president of the 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Insur. 
ance Company, which has its home 
office in Jackson, Dave was for a 
long time the successful general 
manager of the Country Life of 
Chicago. Starting in January of 
1947 and applying methods per. 
fected while he was with Country 
Life, Dave has moved the South. 
ern Farm Bureau Life to the poini 
where it is now in 7 States: Mis. 
sissippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky and Ten. 
nessee. The last-named has just 
been entered. With a capital of 
$200,000, the Southern Farm Bu. 
reau Life has a surplus of over 
$300,000 and about $32,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. The field 
force includes some 300 agents at 
present and the agents are trained 
by the paid personnel of State 
branch offices. The company wat 
examined, with favorable results, 
by the Mississippi insurance de 
partment early in 1949. 


TULSA: Here is an oil-born city 
which soon can boast of its own 
insurance home office. Here yo 
find the Atlas Life, the Tri-State 
Group (fire and casualty), the 
Standard Insurance Compan}! 
(casualty and miscellaneous), ané 
several others of greater or lesset 
importance. The life insurance 
part of the picture is enhanceé 
by general agents who have lon 
been prominent and who have con 
tributed their personal share ti! 
the upbuilding of Tulsa. Amon 
them might be mentioned Hart 
Emmert, general agent of North 
western Mutual Life of Milwav 
kee; Ross E. Dawson, generd 
agent of Guardian Life of Net 
York; H. M. Hammer, genera 
agent of National Life & Ac¢ 
dent of Nashville, and R. A. Hitt 
son, general agent of Massachv 
setts Mutual Life of Springfield 
Mass. All of these men have cot 
tributed their time and efforts t 
making the city of Tulsa into wht! 
it is today—one of the great cet 
ters of influence in the Southwest 
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ARE WE 
REALLY 


BEING 


DEFLATED? 


By Cite aL! Hall 


Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


T times it is not only pleas- 
A ant but advisable to do a 
little day-dreaming. This 
might not sound very orthodox for 
anyone primarily interested in the 
investment of funds, as that sub- 
ject has a tendency to become 
rather dry at times and entirely 
too much involved in statistic and 
economic studies of ponderous 
proportions. It is because of this 
tendency that a little less serious 
approach is sometimes enlighten- 
ing. 

At the moment we are practi- 
cally surrounded by the fog of de- 
flationary prophecies and trends. 
Everyone appears to be convinced 
that a deflationary cycle is not 
only here but is growing worse. 
Many words on the subject come 
from the Council of Economic 
Advisers all the way down to col- 
umnists in various financial pa- 
pers. This type of thinking appar- 
ently has superseded the inflation 
psychology that existed not so long 
ago and has absorbed the thoughts 
of certainly the great majority for 
the time being. The mere fact that 
so many are so sure of a deflation- 
ary trend and its consequences is 
one good reason to wonder just 
how far deflation may go and just 
how positive one should become in 
laying plans based upon such a 
philosophy. 


If we resort to a little day- 


dreaming and get ourselves com- 
fortably set in a hammock on the 
lawn, quite a few thoughts might 
gather around and, in themselves, 
produce a trend in one’s mind 
which does not altogether support 
the horrible consequences of de- 
flation. Summer is a good lazy time 
to let one’s mind wander and if 
there are any criticisms of the 
succeeding thoughts they should 
be tempered by the surroundings 
through which they emerge. 

We have an expensive govern- 
ment to operate and this country 
has become a world power in the 
last decade. In the process of 
fighting two world wars and en- 
deavoring to overcome a depres- 
sion by artificial means we have 
succeeded in building up not only 
a heavy national] debt, but also 
many Government bureaus and 
obligations which formerly we did 
not consider necessary. Many of 
these additions are due to our new 
role as an international power. It 
is all very well to talk about owing 
money to oneself and therefore not 
worrying about it and of develop- 
ing various types of governmental 
assistance which cost money, but 
unfortunately all such activities 
must be paid for in dollars, in one 
form or another. Even though we 
owe the national debt to ourselves 
it still costs over $5 billion dollars 
to pay interest on that debt, and 


even though some governmental 
bureaus are a convenience the 
money has to come from some 
place to pay for the upkeep. At the 
moment, this National Government 
of ours needs $42 billion dollars a 
year to operate. Some say that it 
can be done for a little less, maybe 
as low as $39 billion dollars, but 
that is still a lot of money. To pay 
this cost of operation we must 
have taxes and unless this country 
operates at a high degree of pros- 
perity the taxes just are not going 
to be available to the extent of $39 
billion dollars. 

Arguments have been advanced 
that the budget can be cut mate- 
rially, but if all of Mr. Hoover's 
recommendations were accepted 
by Congress, which politically 
seems impossible, the saving 
would not be apt to run over $3 
billion dollars. Even Mr. Hoover 
concedes this. The other items in 
the budget are in many cases 
pretty well fixed in the economy. 
The interest on the funded debt is 
one, pensions to veterans is an- 
other and the maintenance of a 
military establishment consistent 
with our status as a world power 
is a third. There are many other 
comparatively smaller items which 
have little flexibility, so when you 
get all through there is no great 
reduction that can be brought 
about immediately in the budget. 

Governments are a little differ- 
ent from individuals; when they 
don’t have the money they can get 
it. Our Government, even with a 
$39 billion dollar budget, is going 
to need more money than it is 
going to collect in taxes. With 
business sliding off even into a 
mild recession the tax collection 
from both business and individu- 
als is going to be less. Should the 
recession become aggravated the 
collections will be still less. Should 
Mr. Truman manage to get an in- 
creased tax rate through Congress 
the take of the government cer- 
tainly will not increase as the eco- 
nomic law of diminishing returns 
is already operating to an extent. 
It is an old truism that taxes be- 
yond a certain point don’t pro- 
duce results and we are pretty 
near that limit right now. 

So, as we dream along, we have 
a $252 billion dollar debt, we have 
an expensive government and un- 
less the economy is stimulated to 
operate very prosperously we are 
not going to be able to collect, in 
the next year or so, sufficient 
monev to pay our bills, let alone 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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“For Some Must Watch,” a 28- 
minute documentary motion picture 
of life in a typical American town, | 
was previewed recently at a special 
showing and luncheon for the trade 
and financial press. Sponsored by 
the Institute of Life Insurance and 
filmed by the International Film 
Foundation, the picture shows how 
a life insurance agent’s leadership 
helps his fellow townspeople solve 
their problems and his community 
to achieve its goals. 

The film, which is designed pri- 
marily for adult audiences and non- 
theatrical showings, was released 
generally after its first public show- 
ing early last month at Oneida, 
N. Y., where the film was made. 

Oneida, a city of 12,000 popula- 
tion, was chosen for the locale afte 
consideration of a number of com- 
munities in all parts of the country 
One primary reason for Oneida’s 
selection was that it offered a com- 
munity leader, John J. Sutton, who 
has the qualities and characteristics 
typical of a good life underwriter. 
In addition, Oneida is an attractive, 
progressive town, in a farming 
area, and is typical of many other 
American communities. 

A true documentary, there were 
no professional actors used in the 
film. The picture was made on the 
streets, in the homes, on the farms | 
of Oneida and surrounding country, 
using the townspeople and farmers 
to whom the events in the film actu- 
ally happened in real life. Except 
in the case of one person, a doctor 
whose name had to be changed be- | 
cause of professional ethics, the in- 
dividuals’ real names are _ used 
throughout. 

The story of the film deals largely 
with the individual problems that 
face three families in the town. 
Each family’s story is an example 
of how, with the help of Jack Sutton 
and through their ownership of life 
insurance, they were able to solve 
specific problems. 

The first story is that of a suc- 
cessful young doctor whose long 
hours of hard work in his practice, 
and in community affairs, cause a 
serious physical breakdown. With 

Jack Sutton’s help, the family cour- 
ageously manages through the doc- 
tor’s long illness, and the community 
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I 
bas 28- projects he so desperately wants to 
icture| see materialize and carried through. 
town, | Secondly, there is the success 


pecial story of Alice Clark and her three 
trade children—how they establish a 
od by business of their own in order to 
e and keep the family together, after the 
Film ; father is killed in an accident. 
s how Later, when Alice’s great concern is 
rship educating the children, it is through 
solve Jack Sutton’s resourcefulness that 
unity a college education for the young 
Clarks is guaranteed. 

l pri- The third story is that of Emilio 


~ 


~ 








non- ’ Mengucci, an onion farmer, and his 
eased family, who are faced with the loss 
show- of their land, when heavy storms 
eida, wash out their crop. How Sutton’s 
le. advice and a treasured life insur- 
pula- | ance policy help them save their 
after farm is shown in this third se- 
com- | quence. Having been filmed right 
ntry. on the farm with the Mengucci fam- 
ida’s ily at work, it tells the whole story 
com-f of onion farming in muck land— 
who from planting through harvest. It 
stics | is believed that this is the first film- 
iter. ing of this highly specialized kind 
tive, } of farming in which old lake beds 
ning are cleared and utilized for certain 


ther crops. 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, who is in 








were |} charge of motion pictures for the 
. the Institute, acted as consultant to the 
1 the ; producer in the development of the 
irms film. 
try, | The picture was produced by 
ners Julien Bryan, executive director of 
ctu- the International Film Foundation, 
cept — an organization established for the 
ctor | purpose of making films to bring 
| be- about better understanding between 
2 in- national, racial and regional groups. 
used — Directing the film was Francis 

| Thompson, who has been engaged 
gely | in documentary film production for 
that more than ten years. 
wn. | “For Some Must Watch” is the 
nple fourth motion picture the Institute 
tton § of Life Insurance has sponsored. 
life The others are: “Yours Truly, Ed 
olve Graham,” “American Portrait,” 

and “The Search for Security.” 
suc- “For Some Must Watch” is being 
ong made available in 35 mm for theat- 
‘ice, rical showings, and 16 mm for non- 
ea theatrical showings. It will be of- 
jith fered free of charge to theatres, 
yur- underwriters’ associations, service 
loc- clubs, civic groups, schools, church- 
lity es and other organizations. 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 











IMPOSSIBLE BUT TRUE! Coins that will not be minted 
till 1989... bills that will not be issued till 1969. 
That’s the currency that will be used to pay the 
beneficiaries of the life insurance policies Paul Jack- 
son writes today. 

Here’s a young man now in his early twenties— 
who'll eventually retire on those 1989 dollars in 
Paul’s briefcase. 

Here’s a little boy of three—who’ll go to Notre 
Dame or Northwestern on that 1969 money in Paul 
Jackson’s briefcase. 

Yes, wherever you turn in this Equitable Society 





uisten ro THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS lI. 

















nl Ene 
BERMANTOWR 





Coins Dated 1989...in this Briefcase? Impossible! 


representative’s midwest community, you’ll find 
men and women who owe present happiness and 
future security to him and his briefcase. Men of his 
stamp have a right to the highest title that can be 
awarded in a democracy. He’s Paul Jackson, Good 
Citizen...a man who does much more than his share 
to make his home town a better place to live in. 
That’s why Paul wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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CANADIAN LIFE INSURANGE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


BTA VU Callen 


NE factor singular to life 
O insurance in Canada, which 

differentiates its  institu- 
tional organizations from that in 
the United States and to which 
may be credited its progress, 
could be described as synchroni- 
zation. Life insurance meets the 
public through its chief execu- 
tives, its agents and its advertis- 
ers. In the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association are 
incorporated its agency and its 
advertising sections. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Officers Asso- 
ciation, days are assigned its 
agency officers as well as its ad- 
vertising managers. Thus, each of 
the three influences of a life in- 
surance company on its public 
relations have a common approach 
and are each conversant with the 
others’ program and are so unified 
and humanized. 

At the 56th annual meeting of 
the Life Officers, held at the 
Seigniory Club in Montebello, 
Quebec, the importance and value 
of this inclusion of the agency 
officers and the advertisers there- 
with, were obvious. There are 
now, with the addition of the 
Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, the Massachusetts 
Mutual, Springfield, Mass., and 
the Life Insurance Company of 
Alberta, Calgary, Alberta, 61 
members of the association, ac- 
cording to the report of the gen- 
eral counsel, R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C. Mr. Foster, in his review of 
the year, which he noted as one 
not characterized by any spectacu- 
lar developments, stated: 

“Business conditions have con- 
tinued at peak levels and the 
amount of new insurance issued 
during the year reached an all 
time high of more than one and a 
half billion dollars with insurance 
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in force climbing to an amount of 
more than $13 billions.” 

Legislation occupied much of 
the staff’s time. There were 1200 
bills reviewed which was, of 
course, an exxceptionally large 
number. Mr. Foster noted the new 
legislation which forced Canadian 
insurance companies to _ invest 
in Government guaranteed mort- 
gages in excess of the existing 
mortgage limits and to permit 
companies to invest three per cent 
of their assets in such unspecified 
securities as income producing 
real estate. 

Discussing the progress of so- 
cial insurance in Canada, Mr. 
Foster noted the new hospital in- 
surance of British Columbia and 
the recent agitation therefor in 
Manitoba. 

“In May, 1948,” he said, “the 
Dominion Government embarked 
on a new national health program 
involving an annual outlay of 
about $30,000,000 in grants to the 
provinces. These grants are of 
three types, namely. health sur- 
vey grants, public health grants 
(aimed at such matters as the 
control of cancer and tuberculo- 
sis), and hospital construction 
grants. The program is designed 
to extend the nation’s health ser- 
vices and to prepare the way for 
a national scheme of health insur- 
ance. The authorities have Stated 
nublicly. however, ‘that a national 
health insurance scheme cannot 
successfully function in a country 
still short of hospitals, doctors 
and nurses.’ and have implied that 
it mav take five or ten vears to 
overcome these current short- 
ages. 

“Representatives of the associa- 
tion appeared before a _ special 
Parliamentary committee on social 
insurance in 1943 and placed on 


record its genera] views respect- 
ing social security measures as 
follows: 

‘With the inauguration and in- 
tegration of well-prepared and 
practicable social security plans 
for the maintenance of a minimum 
subsistence level for all classes, 
the life insurance industry is 
much in sympathy and will give 
its hearty support.’ 

“The position of the companies 
has not changed in the interven- 
ing years. They still believe that 
what is of greatest benefit to the 
nation at large is of greatest bene- 
fit to the industry. However, they 
have in the past opposed, and will 
continue to oppose, social security 
plans which offer insurance and 
annuity benefits above the sub- 
sistence level at less than cost, 
i.e., wholly or partly subsidized at 
the expense of the general] tax- 
payers. They do not feel that such 
plans benefit the nation in the 
long run; private enterprise has 
contributed in no small measure 
to Canada’s position as one of the 
leading nations of the world and 
no private enterprise can prosper 
in the face of subsidized govern- 
ment competition.” 

Harry L. Guy, assistant general 
manager, Mutual Life of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ont., was elected presi- 
dent of the association. 
is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto and has spent his busi- 
ness life with the Mutual Life. He 
became assistant actuary of that 
company in 1928 and was succes- 
sively associate actuary, treasurer 
and assistant general manager. 
Mr. Guy is a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 
Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president — Gordon C. Cum- 
ming, Monarch Life, Winnipeg; 
second vice-president—J. K. Mac- 
donald, Confederation Life, To- 
ronto; honorary treasurer—A. S. 
Upton, Dominion Life, Waterloo, 
Ont. 

M. S. Crockford, secretary of the 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Life Adver- 
tisers Conference and H. B. Brown 
of the Imperial Life and W. Ar- 
thur Hand of the Confederation 
Life were named vice-chairmen. 
Nazla I. Dane is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Melvin K. Kenny, superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Excelsior 
Life, was elected chairman of the 
Agency Officers Section. 


The joint program listed many | 


experts in the field of life under- 
(Concluded on Page 36) 
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its financial strength into the na- 


tionwide fight against heart disease 
and cancer—America’s No. 1 and 
No. 2 killers. The contribution was 


presented recently to Harold E. 
Stassen, president of the Univer- 
sity, by John A. Stevenson, presi- 


dent of the company, at a luncheon 
held in the Barclay Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Stassen is also a trustee 
of Penn Mutual. 


The sum of $250,000 was desig- 
nated for the building of a Penn 
Mutual heart clinic in the Univer- 


sity’s proposed new medical center. 
The additional sum of $25,000 ex- 
tends, for two more years, a grant 
os 6 6 made in 1940 when Penn Mutual 


pioneered and was the first corpora- 
tion in the country to support can- 
cer research at the University. 


ITH a gift of $250,000 for medical school—and an additional The new clinic, to be known as 
the construction of a new $25,000 to extend an original grant the Penn Mutual Heart Clinic for 
heart clinic at the University of made in 1940 for cancer research, the Study and Treatment of Cardio- 
Pennsylvania—the nation’s oldest the Penn Mutual Life today threw vascular Diseases, will be part of 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA—1948 


(Financial Standing and Operating Results for 24 Companies) 


Total Total Total New Gain in 
Company and Location Admitted Capital Premiums Total Paid to Disburse- Insurance Insurance _ Amount 
Assets Surplus ¢ Received § Income Polityholders ments Paid For t in Force t in Force t 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada Life, Toronto, Ont. * 369,875,349 27,123,005 34,746,272 55,041,288 24,775,207 036,924,373 170,668,000 1,151,926,000 55,049,000 
Commercial Life, Toronto, Ont. 4,703,919 496 ,429 638,015 888,375 311,867 598 , 389 4,549,000 22, 126,000 1,623,000 
Confederation Life, Toronto, Ont. 228,779,900 20,300,140 27,789,465 39,775,789 14, 185, 147 24,141,989 142,251,000 863,692,000 105,061,000 
Continental Life, Toronto, Ont. 18,974,977 702 ,437 2,475,594 3,512,411 1,064, 328 2,004 ,660 u u u 
Crown Life, Toronto, Ont. 112,512,005 8,622,351 20,615,228 25,528,101 6,109,191 12,954,061 128,599,000 587,891,000 71,910,000 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ont. 84,861,047 3,855,799 10,333,637 15,466,813 4,921,832 9,098,491 58,951,000 371,282,000 38 984 000 
Empire Life, —— Ont. 16,777,120 1,726,818 2,044 534 2,795,596 1,130,279 1,860,724 12,018,000 83, 145,000 5,275,000 
Equitable Life, Waterloo, Ont. 19,813,517 2,294, 768 1,655,600 2,917,294 889,275 1,770,882 10,228,000 66 ,837 ,000 6, 166,000 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, Ont. 45,351, 202 2,733,227 6,262,699 7,769,658 2,515,173 4,675,293 31,903,000 230,034,000 19,581,000 
Fidelity Life, Regina, Sask. 3,476,617 750, 864 512,434 688,114 187,991 390,736 3,467,000 18,718,000 1,794,000 
Great West (The) Life Assur., Winnipeg, Man. 331,236,084 18,852,570 39,451,107 55,026,179 18,226,357 30,725,688 160,729,000 1,129,376,000 117,597,000 
Imperial Life, Toronto, Ont. 153,491, 105 9,337,766 16,136,019 22,749,492 8,494,155 14,083,090 74,193,000 496,190,000 40,811,000 
London Life, Toronto, Ont. a 292,579, 702 29,608 ,939 37,435,326 53,043,540 18,594,172 30,904,782 226,721,000 e1,595,110,000 165,527,000 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Ont. 366,813,039 26,896,551 44,270,261 64, 183,542 20,695,239 36,708,728 146,730,000 1,074,207,000 43,792,000 
Maritime Life, Halifax, N. S. 7,251,248 622,734 859,481 1,234, 106 394, 642,715 3,965,000 37,266 ,000 2,316,000 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg, Man. 30,826,321 3,407,594 3,336,644 4,938,511 1,276,951 2,417,245 25,795,000 145,034 ,000 16,989 ,000 
Montreal Life, Montreal, Que. 18,416 475 1,240,336 2,476,799 3,564,052 1,313,386 2,208,534 13,982,000 105,750,000 4,411,000 
Mutual Life, Waterloo, Ont. b 324,579,480 24,963,361 28,308,175 48,001 , 362 17,417,752 29,231,636 112,860,000 1,021,551,000 84,147,000 
National Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 22,101,351 1,108,299 2,733,190 3,576,296 1,262,995 2,444,714 U4, 235,000 103 , 260,000 7,329,000 
Northern Life, London, Ont. 1,275,153 2,420,172 3,571,574 1,116,348 2,236,395 16,081,000 107,062,000 9,189,000 
Sauvegarde Life, Montreal, Que. 16,996,045 1,967,699 2,945,063 3,606 ,923 794 ,572 1,680,904 14,431,000 109,213,000 8,530,000 
Sovereign Life, Winnipeg, Man. 17,031,131 624,907 2,454,337 3,377,488 828 , 732 1,812,979 13,819,000 87,780,000 8,248,000 
Standard Life, Edinburgh, Scotland d 53,595,834 15,795,896 9,765,534 11,246,485 1,704,361 2,640,763 5,064,000 55,371,000 7,279,000 
Sun Life, Montreal, Que. 1,490,870,041 102,296,472 151,929,556 217,206,189 107,689,093 144,236,110 571,542,000 4,089,234,000 251,510,000 

Totals (1948) —24 Companies 4,051,580,508 306,604,115 451,595,142 649,709,178 255,899,249 396,485,881 1,962,781,000 13,552,335,000 1, 190,715,000 

§—Includes Accident and Health Premiums. c—Excludes Reinsurance ceded, paid up additions, renewals, and increases in 

t—Includes Capital, Net Surplus, Policyholde-s Dividends Declared, Voluntary group life after issue. 
and Contingency and Special Reserves. d—Canadian Branch only. 

*—In 1948 Sterling converted at $4.03 per pound; prior years at $4.8624 per e —Excludes reinsurance ceded. 
pound. f—Excludes $14,406,215 adjustment due to changes in rates of foreign currency. 

a—Life Branch only. u—Unavailable. 

b—Figures on a Revenue Basis. t—Includes Ordinary, Group and Industrial. 
POOVUNUUVLYUNNQUUUUI000ONOOLLNOLONLNOULLUUULiOUNLAEEOUNAOLUIULAULLULOUSONOLUGUOHULOLLTVULOAUAULLOIONUIEOLSLUAELUCUUNETONVUAEOPAEAOULACUUIEAE COU SULAROYNIVOLUORNEULONELVTAULURUUUAHSL.UULONL CVU SLUUUUUOULONUAOULOUU CELLU EULA 
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John A. Stevenson, left, president, Penn Mutual Life, presents $250,000 
contribution to Harold E. Stassen, president of the University of Penn- 


sylvania. 


the outpatient building of te 
Thomas Sovereign Gates Memorial 
Pavilion. The late Dr. Gates served 
as president and chairman of the 
University and was a trustee of 
Penn Mutual for more than 22 
years. 

In commenting on the grant, Mr. 
Stevenson said, “The medical schoo] 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
oldest in the country, has a long 
and honorable tradition. It has 
been pioneering in medical research 
since 1765.” 

“Modern medicine needs tools un- 
known a generation ago. A medical 
center is a composite for men. 
knowledge and facilities. To per- 
form intricate research today, 
buildings, laboratories and expen- 
sive equipment are necessary. These 
facilities are needed as the basic 
foundation of research and form an 
integral part of all research. 
Through the erection of this 29- 
room clinic, we feel that we shall 
be able to help further the heart 
research so urgently needed. 

“Brilliant men are available in 
America to do research, but we can- 
not interest them unless they have 
space and facilities comparable to 
their talents. We have two main 
health problems today—heart dis- 
ease and cancer. As a life insur- 
ance company, we feel it is a good 
investment to provide essential re- 
search facilities and the tools so 
vitally needed for research, particu- 
larly in these two fields. 

“We at Penn Mutual view this as 
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the opportunity to shoulder our 
share in the support of medical re- 
search by industry. We regard this 
as a modest contribution compared 
with the extent of our exposure. We 
view this—not as a gift—but as 
ammunition in the fight against two 
terrible killers—an _ investment 
which in turn will pay dividends in 
the future health of all Americans 
as well as our policyowners.” 
Decision to join in the fight 
against the two most. deadly 
scourges of humanity came after 
lengthy research and study. Insur- 
ance officials, through the long 
range planning vital to the busi- 
ness, recognize a trend toward an 
“aging population” in America. The 
increased life span today is due 
primarily to the great progress 
which has been made in treating 
the diseases of youth, with the re- 
sult that a larger proportion of peo- 
ple survive to old age when they are 
vulnerable and more susceptible to 
attacks of heart disease and cancer. 
In 1900, tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia ranked first and second as 
the leading causes of death in the 
United States. In the interval of 
less than half a century, heart dis- 
ease and cancer have increased so 
drastically that they now stand at 
the top of modern mortality lists. 
Heart disease and cancer together 
will take a staggering toll of be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 lives in 
the United States this year. Since 
1910, heart disease has been the 
greatest eradicator of life in this 


country, now accounts for one-third 
of all deaths and kills residents of 
this nation at the rate of nearly one 
a minute. Cancer will take a toll of 
almost 200,000 lives this year. 
Heart disease and cancer not only 
stand at the top of modern mor- 
tality lists, but they constitute the 
major share of Penn Mutual’s mor- 
tality and death benefit payments. 


Human lives claimed by heart dis- | 


ease and cancer among the com- 
pany’s policyowners increased from 
1670 in 1930 to 2605 in 1948. 


HUD TTUNETOOA Ae 


DOWN SOUTH 


AMATI NAEATT MATT 


HERE often arises much discus- 

sion, among company executives, 
about the value of house organs. It 
was, therefore, interesting to hear 
what James A. Pierce, director of 
the bureau of publications for the 
John Hancock Mutual, had to say on 
that important subject recently. 

This writer has always believed 
that a well-planned house organ 
helps to boost the morale of em- 
ployees and was glad to find his 
many oft-given reasons substanti- 
ated by so eminent an authority as 
Mr. Pierce. The John Hancock 
boasts three house organs and the 
company has found each one to be 
definitely worth-while. The Home 
Office News, with a run of 6,000 
copies goes to employees at the 
home office; The Signature, with a 
run of 3,000 is sent to agents and 
general agents; and The Patriot, 
10,000 copies of which are distrib- 
uted to the company’s weekly pre- 
mium, or district agency, men. 


Value of Good Editor 


Mr. Pierce points up the need of 
a good editor, saying that with a 
good editor a low budget paper can 
be a phenomenal success, and, with 
a poor editor a high budget maga- 
zine can be an unequalled bust. 

How about editorial contribu- 
tions? With the John Hancock, 
when a man has a proved record of 
sales, he is asked for an article on 
selling techniques. Others, seeing 
the story in print, very often feel 
a desire to try their hand at writ- 
ing. This leads to a surprisingly 
large number of voluntary submis- 
sions of sales and other types of 
articles. 

Mr. Pierce notes that the editors, 
when going over the material] sub- 
mitted, make as few changes as pos- 
sible and those they do make are 
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JAMES A. PIERCE 


carefully worded to the author’s 
own style of writing. 

Incidentally, the editors stimulate 
reporting of news from the field 
through news sheets—asking “Who 
did what, when, and where?’— 
which are sent out each month. 

The greatest improvement in 
house organs in recent years, Mr. 
Pierce goes on to say, has been the 
increased use of pictures. These, of 
course, help to stimulate reader in- 
terest. 

This writer hopes—along with 
Mr. Pierce—that the number of 
house organs put out by life insur- 
ance companies will increase and, 
also, that those companies which 
already have magazines will con- 
stantly seek to improve them. There 
is a definite glow of satisfaction felt 
by a member of an insurance or- 
ganization, whatever his job may 
be, when he finds a magazine put 
out especially for him on his desk 
from week to week, or month to 
month. 
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OME rather startling facts con- 

cerning death causes have been 
brought to light by the Mutual 
Life of Canada. The company, it 
seems, has done extensive research 
on this subject and, in a pamphlet 
recently issued, compares the 
present causes of death with those 
of a decade ago, just before Can- 
ada entered the second world war. 
Some of the facts amazed us; 
there is some reason to believe 
that others will equally be amazed. 


Eleven years ago, in 1938, the 
last complete pre-war year, the 
ratio of actual deaths to the num- 
ber set up in the mortality tables 
used in the calculation of policy 
reserves was 46.15 per cent and 
the savings contributed $2,411,000 
to the surplus earnings of the 
Mutual Life. In 1948, the ratio 
stood at almost the same rate, 
46.34 per cent, but the correspond- 
ing mortality saving on the larger 
coverage was $3,347,000. The aver- 
age ratio for the ten-year period, 
which included all war claims, 
was 53.37 per cent. 

A brief review of some of the 
causes of death is interesting. 
Claims arising from heart ail- 
ments amounted to 39.4 per cent 
of total claims during 1948. But 
look at this: Ten years ago the 
proportion was only 30 per cent. 

During the ten-year period, 
deaths from cancer increased from 
12.4 per cent to 14.9 per cent. This 
last figure, however, was some- 
what lower than the peak of 16.6 
per cent incurred in 1945. 

Claims from tuberculosis de- 
clined from 2.6 per cent in 1939 to 
1.6 per cent in 1948, whereas dia- 
betes showed an upward trend in 
the decade under review from 0.8 
per cent to 4.0 per cent. On the 
other hand, the several forms of 
pneumonia have shown a favor- 
able trend from 3.9 per cent in 
1939 to 1.8 per cent last year. 
Suicides during the ten years de- 
clined 50 per cent, whereas homi- 
cides and auto accidents doubled. 
These three groups combined rep- 
resented 3.65 per cent in 1939 and 
3.7 per cent in 1948, practically 
no change. 


Financial Reports 


We had the pleasure, the other 
day, of making a new friend. He is 
James Parker, who is comptroller 
of the Wisconsin steel division of 
the International Harvester Co. 
Mr. Parker came to Canada for the 
purpose of addressing a group of 
auditors. The time has come, Mr. 
Parker stated, to prepare financial 
statements in such a way that the 
public can understand them. 

After Mr. Parker had returned 
to the United States, we picked up 
a copy of a life insurance com- 
pany’s financial report to see how 
we could apply his arguments. 

It must, of course, be remem- 
bered that financial statements of 
life insurance firms reflect big- 
ness. The quantity of dollars 
shown has provided the socialists 
with all the ammunition they need 


to shout “combines,” “big busi- 
ness” and all that sort of guff. 
There is nothing life insurance 
companies can do about the dollar 
signs. They are a must. 

But, in applying to a financial 
report the suggestion that Mr. 
Parker made, we feel there are a 
few changes in phrasing which 
life companies can make. These 
might, to some extent, help to shut 
up the socialists and, at the same 
time, give policyholders a clearer 
picture of what the companies are 
really doing. 

For example, we see the phrase 
“premiums for assurances.” Could 
this not read: “What we collected 
from the sale of life insurance?” 

Then we have “consideration 
for annuities” which might read 
“what we took in for annuities.” 
Then, under income, the explana- 
tion, by means of a few extra 


. words, could read “what we re- 


ceived from our investments in 
bonds and stocks in the form of 
interest and dividends.” 

Turning to expenditures, in- 
stead of the cut-and-dried “death 
and disability claims,” how about 
“What we paid out in cash for 
death and disability claims.” 
Other comparable phrases that 
might also go under expenditures 
would be “What we paid out when 
policyholders cashed in their pol- 
icies”; “What we paid out on an- 
nuity policies in the company,” 
and “How much it cost to operate 
our offices.” 

You can go through a whole an- 
nual report and, no doubt, make 
20 or 30 such changes. If reports 
were humanized in this way; if it 
were clearly and cleverly brought 
home to the policyholder that his 
dollars were doing all this; that 
without his dollars this could not 
be accomplished; it might stimu- 
late a greater interest on the part 
of the policyholder in his company. 


Why Do They Do It? 


We have just learned that two 
more Ontarians have been con- 
victed and fined in court for work- 
ing in Canada for the American 
Farmers and the Bankers National 
of Phoenix, Ariz. These companies 
are not licensed to operate in Can- 
ada; they have been denied the 
use of the Canadian mails; yet 
they persist in running want ads 
in Canadian papers asking for 
salesmen to represent them in the 
Dominion. Why do they do it? 
Why do they jeopardize the social 
standing of innocent people who 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association 


(Continued from Page 30) 


writing. At the Life Agency Of- 
ficers section addresses were given 
by W. R. Jenkins, vice-president, 
Northwestern National Life, Min- 
neapolis who spoke on “What’s 
Ahead in Life Insurance Sales 
Management”; W. J. H. Chittick, 
CLU, Manufacturers Life, Win- 
nipeg, whose topic was “The 
Trainer’; and John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., managing director, 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, Hartford. 

Speakers before the Advertisers 
Section were: Charles E. Hunt, 
C. B. E., K. C., St John’s New- 
foundland and Don Henshaw, 
senior executive, the MacLaren 
Advertising Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

At the general session, the 
speakers were: Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, Institute of Life In- 
surance, New York City and W. M. 
Anderson, C.B.E., F.A.S., F.A.LA., 
retiring president of the associa- 
tion. 

Probably the highlight of the 
meeting was the discussion forum 
which was participated in by out- 
standing officers of the insurance 


companies. They spoke forth- 
rightly on such subjects as: 

Investments — What prepara- 
tions are companies making to 
provide for possible future diffi- 
culties in using the market value 
basis of valuing their assets? 

Socia] Security—What part can 
and should the life insurance com- 
panies play in the development of 
sound social security measures? 

Taxation—Should an income tax 
deduction be granted to _ indi- 
viduals for contributions to per- 
sonal annuities or other savings 
contracts similar to the tax deduc- 
tions presently available for em- 
ployee contributions to approved 
pension plans? 

Charitable Donations — What 
position should life insurance 
companies take in dealing with 
appeals for charitable donations 
and what can be done to develop a 
public understanding of that po- 
sition? 

Public Relations—Are life in- 
surance companies too large and 
do they dominate the economic 
life of Canada? 

Agency and Administrative Ex- 
penses—What are life insurance 
companies doing and what more 
can they do to counteract rising 


costs? 


O. J. ARNOLD 


O. J. Arnold, chairman of the 
board of Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, and former 
president of the American Life 
Convention, died on June 14. Mr. 
Arnold was 76 years of age. 

Mr. Arnold served the life in- 
surance business in many official 
capacities. He was a charter mem- 
ber and former president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries; 
former chairman of the board of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau; and a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He was 
president of the American Life 
Convention in 1928, served on its 
executive committee for many 
years, and was exceedingly active 
on numerous committees and in 
various advisory capacities. Like- 
wise, he was active in the affairs 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, and was chairman at 
the annual meeting of that body 
in 1941. At the time of his death, 
he was a trustee of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
a director of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
may need jobs badly? Every re- 
sponsible life insurance agent in 
Canada has joined in the war to 
stop this practice. Every time they 
come across a_ policyholder in 
either of these companies they re- 
port the details to the authorities. 
That is how the two referred to 
were hauled into cuurt. It isn’t as 
if the companies referred to don’t 
know what they are doing. Yet 
they keep on with this practice, 
defaming in Canada the solidity 
for which life insurance is known. 


GRRL 


ORGANIZATIONS 


HAMMAN 


Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York—Harry 
C. Ard, brokerage manager, 42nd 
St. branch, Connecticut General 
Life, was elected president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York at the an- 
nual meeting held recently in 
the Hotel Statler. Other officers 
elected are: Administrative vice- 
president—Howard Eaton, North- 
western Mutual; public relations 
vice-president—John H. Evans, 








Home Life of New York; educa- 
tional vice-president—Sara Lewin- 
son, CLU, Massachusetts Mutual; 
and treasurer—Louis W. Secht- 
man, CLU, general agent, Aetna 
Life. 

The following directors were 
elected: Harold W. Baird, North- 
western Mutual; Samuel H. Glass, 
Equitable Society; M. C. Muller, 
Phoenix Mutual; T. L. O’Hara, 
Metropolitan ; Preston B.Schwartz, 
Guardian Life; John T. Scott, 
Penn Mutual; and Vera Sundel- 
son, Equitable Society. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. 
Ard emphasized two points. He 
suggested that the authority and 
duties of Jack Manning, executive 
manager of the association, be in- 
creased. The feeling was that Mr. 
Manning could effectively insure 
the continuity of established pol- 
icies and also pave the way for 
any necessary additional ones; 
that he could—through practical 
experience—recommend to new 
officers the effectiveness or inef- 
fectiveness of suggested proce- 
dures. 

He also recommended that the 
various local life insurance organ- 
izations make use of, and, as much 
as possible, work through the 


association headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. In that way, much 
confusion and duplication could 
be avoided. 

The guest speaker was Harry 
Pope of Fairhaven, Mass. Mr. 
Pope, known as the “Tide Water 
Philosopher of New England,” il- 
lustrated his many pertinent sell- 
ing points with humorous anec- 
dotes. Mr. Pope advised against 
listening to or reading upsetting 
news in the morning, saying that, 
in order to sell, a man had to re- 
main peaceful and good-humored. 

He discussed vision, tact, talk- 
ing a man’s language, and many 
other necessary selling qualifica- 
tions, stressing that, before stat- 
ing anything to a prospect, the life 
underwriter should, inevitably, 
ask himself one question: “Would 
I like it?” 


AMA—Malcolm C. Young, sec- 
ond vice-president, John Hancock, 
was elected chairman of the Com- 
bination Companies Committee of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion for 1949-50 at the concluding 
session of the three day meeting 
held recently at The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach. 

Mr. Young succeeds Guilford 








Bs ke the helping hand of a parent, life insurance is 
always ready to give a lift. Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has been helping millions of Southern families 


meet financial emergencies for more than half a century. 
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Mass. Mutual DM Survey 


With a $5,012 policy aver- 
age, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
agents sold $169,444,104 of busi- 
ness among prospects cultivated 
with direct mail help during the 
past twelve years (1937-1948). 
There was one sale for every 
9-8/10 names. The yearly aver- 
age for the period was 2,817 
sales for $14,120,342 delivered 
business. 

The direct mail service in- 
cludes both letters and printed 
pieces mailed from the home 
office at the request of agents. 
All mailings are of a pre-ap- 
proach nature, serving to create 
a receptive mental attitude to- 
ward the agent when he makes 
his call. There is no gift offer, 
and with few exceptions the 
prospect is not invited to reply. 
The company emphasizes the 
need for personal calls and re- 
commends the use of only as 
many mailings as can be fol- 
lowed up promptly—while the 
advertising message is fresh in 
the minds of prospects. Needs, 
rather than policy plans, are 
played up in both letters and 
folders. 


BUSAN TU LMR 


Dudley, Jr., vice-president of the 
Life and Casualty of Tennessee. 

New members elected to the 
committee which represents the 
38 combination companies of the 
association were: E. B. Stevenson, 
executive vice-president, National 
Life and Accident, and a former 
chairman of the group during its 
early years; and W. J. Hamrick, 
vice-president, Gulf Life. 

The new members succeed Cecil 
J. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan, and John F. Ruehlmann, 
vice-president, Western and 
Southern. 

At the concluding session John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director, told the groups that “im- 
proved tools were now available 
for use in agency management, 
tools that were undreamed of 25 
years ago, but more use needs to 
be made of them. 

“The agency system is not on 
trial,’ Mr. Holcombe said, “it is 
our operation of it that is on trial. 
How well we operate the system 
we now have will determine its 
future.” 

Mr. Holcombe also paid tribute 
to the Life Underwriter Training 
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Course and the important part it 
is playing in the development and 
training of better agents. He said 
he saw a great future for the 
LUTC in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Harry P. Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent, Life of Virginia, led a panel 
discussion to open the last session, 
dealing with the subject of home 
office appraisal of performance of 
field men. 

* * * 

Fifty-three companies of the 
Agency Management Association 
writing accident and health insur- 
ance will hold a spring conference 
next year in Chicago, it was de- 
cided at a recent meeting of the 
association’s accident and health 
committee. 

The first official meeting of these 
companies is scheduled for April 
27-29, 1950, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. It will be conducted 
along the lines of the association’s 
conferences held each spring by 
combination company and small 
company groups. The meeting will 
be devoted to a discussion of 
agency problems incident to the 
combination selling of accident 
and health and life. It is expected 


that this new conference will be 
established as an annual event. 
* * * 

What is believed to be the first 
complete book devoted exclusively 
to the manager’s job is now under 
preparation and will be published 
early this summer by the AMA. 

Titled Managing An Agency, the 
book will present the most com- 
prehensive treatment attempted to 
date of the agency head’s multiple 
responsibilities. It is probably the 
first volume ever planned to give 
an over-all picture of the day-to- 
day problems encountered in 
agency building. 

LAA—David W. Tibbott, direc- 
tor of advertising for the New 
England Mutual, Boston, since 
1939, has been appointed secretary 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, it is announced by 
Alan M. Kennedy, Northwestern 
National Life, president of the 
association. Mr. Tibbott will com- 
plete the term of the late R. Wil- 
liam Archer, Southwestern Life. 
who died earlier this year. 

Mr. Tibbott has been active in 
the advertising field for more than 
30 years. He was co-chairman of 
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the LAA public relations forum 
held in New York City last year. 
* * * 


ALC—Registrations for the 1949 
Life Officers Investment Seminar, 
at Beloit, Wisconsin, June 14 to 
25, totaled well over 100 and rep- 
resented 78 member companies of 
the American Life Convention. 

The regents and other officers of 
the seminar, including Joseph M. 
Bryan, who is chairman of the 
financial section of the ALC and 
vice-chairman of the board of 
regents of the seminar, and Dr. 
Marshall D. Ketchum, director of 
the seminar, expressed great plea- 
sure in the continued confidence 
of member companies in the effec- 
tiveness of this project. Mr. 
Bryan is first vice-president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life and Dr. 
Ketchum is associate professor of 
finance, School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The schedule of evening pro- 
grams for the seminar follows: 

Tuesday, June 14 — Allan B. 
Kline, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; “The Political 
Setting of Agricultural Policy.” 

Thursday, June 16— Guest 
night; short, informal talks by a 
number of men connected with the 
seminar. 

Friday, June 17— Corwin D. 
Edwards, director, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Economics, Federal Trade 
Commission. Mr. Edwards’ talk 
dealt with problems of product 
pricing and of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission in con- 
nection with these problems. 

Monday, June 20—A panel dis- 
cussion whose members are Ker- 
mit Eby, associate professor of 
social sciences, University of Chi- 
cago; Harold A. Katz, a practicing 
attorney in Chicago; and Raleigh 
W. Stone, professor of industrial 
relations, School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Subject: “De- 
velopments in Labor Relations and 
their Probable Impact on Business 
Activity.” 

Tuesday, June 21—Thomas W. 
Phelps, partner, Francis I. du Pont 
& Company, spoke on the outlook 
for common stocks. 

Thursday, June 23 — Judson 
Large, president of the Central 
Electric and Gas Company and of 
a number of operating telephone 
subsidiary companies. Subject: 
“The Communications Industry.” 

Friday, June 24—Leon H. Key- 
serling, vice-chairman, President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
The title of Mr. Keyserling’s lec- 





ture was “Key Problems of the 
American Economy.” 
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Prudential—Willard M. Hansen, 
manager of Prudential’s Pacific 
Northwest mortgage loan branch 
office in Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to assistant general 
manager of the mortgage loan and 
real estate investment department 


of the Los Angeles Western home 
office. Ernest S. Aydelott, assis- 
tant manager of the company’s 
Southern California branch, will 
succeed Mr. Hansen in Seattle. 

* * * 

Union Central— Edward A. 
Dougherty, was elected actuary of 
the Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
by the board of directors at its 
recent meeting, it was announced 
by W. Howard Cox, president of 
the company. Mr. Dougherty, who 
has been assistant actuary of the 
company, succeeds the late Wil- 
liam MacGregor Morris. 





John T. Bernert 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Robert R. Burtner 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Fred M. Colwell 
Wichita, Kansas 
E. F. Goodrich 
Topeka, Kansas 
Donald E. Isaacason 
Red Oak, Iowa 
J. B. Knoflicek 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 
Carl Lutz 
Fairbury, Nebr. 
William H. McCaig 
Topeka, Kansas 


W. L. Mosgrove 
Genoa, Nebr. 





W, Salute — 


To these nineteen members of our field organi- 
zation who have been awarded the distinction of 
receiving the 1949 National Quality Award, we 
extend our sincere congratulations. 


Anthony Westrate, Chicago, Illinois 


Edgar P. Nispel 
Fairbury, Nebr. 


Gordon G. Norvell 
Spencer, Iowa 


Jay Overholser 
Chicago, Ill. 
Rees L. Richards 

Norfolk, Nebr. 


John F. Smith 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Russell E. Snygg 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


John S. Spencer 
Topeka, Kansas 


Charles M. Stewart 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


Fortune A. Sullo 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Mutual Life— A management 
training course, designed to de- 
velop most of the company’s future 
leaders from the ranks of present 
employees, has been started by the 
Mutual Life, New York City, it is 
announced by Louis W. Dawson, 
executive vice-president. Devel- 
oped by the personnel division, 
headed by George Wilgus, the 
training course will be conducted 
by Donald Hyer, who supervises 
over-all home office training. 

* * * 

New York Life—Dr. Albert H. 
Faber has been appointed an asso- 
ciate medical director of the New 
York Life, New York City. Dr. 
Faber has an unusually extensive 
background in heart disease and 
its relationship to life insurance 
medicine. 

Home Life of New York—In pre- 
paring for the Home Life’s en- 
trance into the group insurance 
field within a few months, James 
A. Fulton, president, announces 
the group executive organization. 

Hugh C. Montgomery has been 
appointed manager of group sales 
and will be in immediate charge 
of sales and field service phases 
of group insurance. In this capac- 


ity he will direct the consummation, 
installation and subsequent field 
service of group cases. 

Francis H. Low, assistant vice- 
president, will be in immediate 
charge of the development of 
clientele relationships and of a 
long-range group field program 
and will handle special assign- 
ments in connection with that ac- 
tivity. 

Gerald K. Rugger has been pro- 
moted from assistant actuary to 
manager of group administration 
and will be in immediate charge of 
home office administration. 

William Allan and Guy W. Pick- 
ering, assistant actuaries of the 
Home Life, New York City, have 
been promoted to the position of 
associate actuary in a _ re-align- 
ment of duties in the actuarial de- 
partment. 

In the future, the actuarial de- 
partment will be divided into the 
ordinary division and the group 
and research divisions. 

Continental—Raymond H. Bel- 
knap, well known Pacific Coast life 
insurance man, has joined Con- 
tinental Assurance company, Chi- 
cago, as executive assistant, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 





can United is in an 
enough (over 80 million dollars of assets 
over 400 million dollars of insurance in force) 
to be a factor in the investment market, to 
take advantage of sound investment oppor- 
tunities, to safely diversify its investments. 
Yet, we are spared the headaches of having 
to invest huge sums, things being what they 
are today. How big is big? We think Ameri- 
can United is just the right size, about 64th 
in a list of over 500 insurance companies. Big 
enough for the advantages of bigness, small 
enough for the personal touch. And we never 
want to lose that personal touch. Agents and 
policyholders like it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Ask your investment executive. He'll tell you 
that investment is a problem today, on a low 
interest market. That’s why we think Ameri- 
ideal situation. Big 
























Howard C. Reeder, vice-president. 
He will be stationed at the com- 
pany’s home office in Chicago and 
will be associated directly with 
Mr. Reeder. 

United States Life—In line with 
the increasing business activity 
of its group insurance department, 
Richard Rhodebeck, president of 
the United States Life, New York 
City, announced the promotions of 
William P. White, Jr. as director 
of sales and service, and of Paul 
Krenicky as administrative assis- 
tant to Fred O. Becher, Jr., man- 
ager in charge of overall operation 
for the company’s group insurance 
department. 

Manhattan Life—H. O. Seale, 
Jr., Pacific Coast supervisor of the 
Manhattan Life, New York City, 
Was appointed superintendent of 
agencies, West division and Harry 
J. Nelson, supervisor, Central divi- 
sion, was appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies, Midwest, at a 
recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. 

Union Mutual—Richard I. Miller 
has been appointed as manager of 
the sales promotion department of 
the Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
Me., president Rolland E. Irish has 
announced. 


Northwestern Mutual — Roe 
Walker, formerly district agent at 
Bloomington, Ill., in the B. J. 
Stumm General Agency, has been 
appointed an assistant director of 
agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Milwaukee, it is an- 
nounced by Grant L. Hill, vice- 
president and director of agencies. 


ARE WE REALLY 
BEING DEFLATED? 


(Continued from page 23) 


do anything about reducing the 
public debt. Faced with this di- 
lemma the Government, unlike the 
individual, will merely continue to 
spend money and cover the differ- 
ence by borrowing in one form or 
another. This means more debt 
and more money in the economy. 
A little thought has just come 
along, that the $120 billion dollars 
pumped into the economy during 
the last war, most of which has 
gone up in smoke, is still in the 
economy and it is going to stay 
there until some way is found to 
retire some government bonds. 
With not enough money to pay 
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Yes, it’s in the well-known “BAG” 
... the APP, that is... 


when you explain 


POSTAL LIFES 
QUADRUPLE 
PROTECTION 


to your prospect . and what’s 
more .. . It’s easy to sell! 
LOOK! 
Not One — Not Two — 
But THREE TIMES 


the basic policy. 


Contact any POSTAL General 


Agent or the Home Office 


ROY A. FOAN 


Director of Agencies 


POSTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





current expenses and the proba- 
bility of additional bond issues, 
the hope of getting the inflationary 
money out of the economy is not 
very likely. This does not add up, 
in a lazy mind, to what is at pres- 
ent called deflation. It really looks 
more like inflation and inflation of 
a rather extreme nature. 

Unless today’s politicians are 
different from politicians over 
many centuries, it is not going to 
be popular to increase taxes in a 
recession period and it is going to 
be even less popular to reduce ex- 
penses when everyone back home 
is yelling for some kind of per- 
sonal help. From a relaxed posi- 
tion in a hammock on a bright 
summer’s day, this looks like big- 
ger and better bond issues and 
less and less balanced budgets. 
Maybe by the end of 1949 many 
products will have reached the 
lowest point they are going to 
reach in the price level and that 
will not be anything like pre-war 
prices. From then on, one might 
look back and say it was a good 
thing to have bought in 1949 even 
though prices were considerably 
higher than pre-war. Once deficit 
financing is undertaken, it grows 
very easily and our present Gov- 
ernment has never been indicted 
on a charge of being parsimonious. 
Maybe we are doing a little too 
much day-dreaming, but things 
still look like inflation, artificial 
prosperity and rising prices be- 
fore another year is out. At least 
it is worth while thinking about, 
as to be caught with a completely 
deflationary psychology transmit- 
ted into an investment policy could 
be very embarrassing. 


TAXABILITY OF LIFE 
INSURANCE INCOME 


(Continued from Page 18) 


to 3 per centum of the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for 
such annuity (whether or not paid 
during such year), until the aggre- 
gate amount excluded from gross 
income under this chapter or prior 
income tax laws in respect of such 
annuity equals the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for 
such annuity .. .” 

Section 29.22(b) (2)-1 of Regu- 
lations III, interpreting the fore- 
going section of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, reads in part as follows: 

“Amounts received under a life 
insurance or endowment policy 
(other than amounts paid by reason 
of the death of the insured) interest 
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MODERN 
SECURITY 


Today’s armada must 
be built with adequate 
amounts of life, accident, 
health and hospital insur- 
ance; and the flagship may 
well be Security Mutual’s 
non-cancellable disability 


income protection. 


It’s the modern way to 
meet the threat of income 
loss from disability, old 
age or death. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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payments on such amounts, amounts 
received as annuities, and... are 
not taxable until the aggregate of 
the amounts so received (when 
added to the amounts received be- 
fore the taxable year under such 
policy) exceeds the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid, 
whether or not paid during the tax- 
able year. For purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the term ‘amounts 
received before the taxable year un- 
der such policy’ shall not be con- 
strued to include so much of any 
payments as were included in gross 
income as amounts received as an 
annuity under an annuity or en- 
dowment contract for taxable years 
ending prior to but not on Dec. 31, 
1948. Appropriate adjustment will 
be required with respect to such 
payments, or portion thereof, so in- 
cluded as form the basis of a pend- 
ing or successful claim or suit for 
refund. For definition of ‘annuity’ 
see Section 29.22(b) (2)-2.” (The 
italicized matter was added by T. D. 
5684, effective Feb. 13, 1949.) 

Section 29.22(b) (2)-2 of Regu- 
lations III provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As used in Section 22(b) (2), 
‘amounts received as an annuity un- 
der an annuity or endowment con- 
tract’ means amounts (based on a 
computation with reference to life 
expectancy and mortality tables and 
payable over a period longer than 
one year) received in periodical in- 
stallments, whether annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly, monthly, or 
otherwise. For adjustment in the 
case of amounts received in periodi- 


A—Profit at maturity: 


Profit 


(1) If proceeds are taken in cash or left on deposit 


rr ee 2 ee 6 ce eee kes Ce DOM eee NNecensacbenae Taxable 
(2) If proceeds are used to purchase installment or 
Ts SOE BONNE WH TRNNNIE os os vce cr eciccasiccccseeccieds Exempt 
B—Income Payments: Income 
PETE TSE TTT PET Tee T TTS TE TELE Tee TT TT Taxable 
(2) Installments of fixed amounts or for definite 
period (not based on life expectancy)................. Exempt Until 


Cost Recovered 


(3) Income, with or without guaranteed certain period, 


(based on life expectancy).... 


cal installments for a fixed period 
and included in gross income for 
taxable years ending prior to but 
not on Dec. 31, 1948, as an annuity 
under an endowment contract see 
Section 29.22(b)(2)-1. Such por- 
tion of each installment payment of 
an annuity .. . shall be included in 
gross income as is not in excess of 
3 per cent of the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for 
such annuity, whether or not paid 
during the taxable year, divided by 
12 and multiplied by the number of 
months in respect of which the in- 
stallment is paid. As soon as the 
aggregate of the amounts received 
and excluded from gross income 
equals the aggregate premiums or 
consideration paid for such annuity, 
the entire amount received there- 
after in each taxable year must be 
included in gross income.” (The 
italicized matter was added by T. 
D. 5684, effective Feb. 13, 1949, and 
replaced the following: ‘Amounts 
received as an annuity under an 
annuity or endowment contract in- 
clude amounts received in periodi- 





business. 


Daniet J. Watsu 


President 





Beawarp L. Connon 


Exec. Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


the Home| ire 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


a 


Where advancement of human welfare is the common 
purpose of an industry, it is natural that it should attract 
a superabundance of uncommon persons. 


Our fifty years of service are richer in retrospect because 
of the many pleasant associations we have formed with 
our brothers-in-trade. We prize these relationships highly 
and view the prospect of renewing and further extending 
them as one of the major extra compensations of our 


Caat H. Anperson 


Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES - PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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Si Gaakig wie meaty a ata cece Taxed As Annuity 


3% Rule 


cal installments, whether annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly, monthly, 
or otherwise, and whether for a 
fixed period, such as a term of years, 
or for an indefinite period, such as 
for life, or for life and a guaran- 
teed fixed period, and which install- 
ments are payable or may be pay- 
able over a period longer than one 
year.)” 

From the foregoing change in the 
regulations, it will be noted that, 
prior to the amendment, the Trea- 
sury Department treated practically 
all installment payments of income 
in the same manner as an annuity, 
even though such installments were 
not based on the life expectancy of 
the payee, and proceeded to tax 
all such installments in accordance 
with the 3% annuity rule. 

Many strange tax consequences 
resulted from such procedure and it 
is gratifying to learn that this for- 
mer rule has now been changed. It 
would appear that under the present 
law and amended regulations, life 
insurance proceeds paid in the form 
of income during the lifetime of 
the insured would be subject to in- 
come tax in the following manner, 
(excluding transfers for a valuable 
consideration and payments to a 
spouse as alimony): 

The following special ruling has 
a bearing on the foregoing material. 
It is a letter addressed to the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life by Deputy 
Commissioner C. W. Stowe, dated 
Apr. 29, 1949: 

“Further reference is made to 
your letter of Mar. 10, 1949, relative 
to the reporting on information re- 
turns, Form 1099, of amounts paid 
to beneficiaries under optional set- 
tlements contained in your policies. 

“In your letter, you advised that 
there are two types of optional 
settlements which provide for the 
distribution of the proceeds of poli- 
cies over a limited period of time 
which you describe as follows: Un- 
der Type 1, Limited Installments, 
the proceeds are paid out in a speci- 
fied number of installments, the 
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amount of the installments depend- 
jing upon the amount of the pro- 
ceeds, the guaranteed interest fac- 
tor, and excess interest that may be 
attributed to balance. Under Type 
2, Specified Amounts, the owner of 
the policy designates the amount of 
the monthly installment, the num- 
ber of such installments payable de- 





pending upon the amount of the 
proceeds, the guaranteed interest 
factor, and excess interest appor- 
tioned by your board of directors, 
which are allowed on the balances. 
You add that the option in Type 2 
is the same as that which was in- 
volved in the Mary Claire Heyser 
ease. (3 T.C.M. 582). 

“In Bureau letter of Mar. 28, 
1949, you were advised that under 
the provisions of Section 29.22(b) 
(2) of Regulations III, as amended 
by T. D. 5684, the two types of 
settlements described above do 
not constitute annuities; that the 
amounts paid under both types of 
settlements upon maturity of a 
policy, as an endowment, or a cash 
surrender value, are treated in the 
same manner, and under the prin- 
ciples of the Thornley case (2 T.C. 
220), there is no taxable income 
until the total consideration paid 
has been returned; and that your 


assumption is correct, that any ex- 
cess interest that may be allowed 
beyond the guaranteed rate under 
both types of settlement is not re- 
portable as taxable income on Form 
1099 until the total premiums paid 
have been returned. 

“The question of the ‘excess in- 
terest’ (taken up in the last para- 
graph of Bureau letter) where set- 
tlements under both types 1 and 2 
are applicable to proceeds paid upon 
the death of the insured, has been 
reconsidered. While in the case of 
Mary Claire Heyser v. Commis- 
sioner (3 T.C.M. 582), such ‘in- 
terest’ was held to be exempt from 
tax, it was not on the basis that it 
did not represent taxable income. 
but rather on the basis that under 
the particular facts of that case, the 
taxpayer did not receive such ‘in- 
terest,’ it being ‘credited to the bal- 
ances still with the insured,’ and 
her ‘right to this interest would 
appear to be purely contingent upon 
her survival.’ In Kathleen E. Paul 
v. Commissioner (4 T.C.M. 48) it 
was held that the payments repre- 
sented participation in the surplus 
of the companies and are not ex- 
empt from tax. See also United 
States v. Heilbroner (100 Fed. (2d) 
379), and Edith M. Kinnear (20 


B.T.A. 718). Accordingly, it is 
held that additional amounts added 
to the installments on account of 
the earnings of the insurance com- 
pany constitute gross income and 
are required to be reported on in- 
formation returns. 

“The holding in the last para- 
graph of Bureau letter of Mar. 28, 
1949, with respect to ‘excess in- 
terest,’ is, therefore, reversed.” 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


estate would have been bankrupt. 
As it was, life insurance paid off 
several hundred thousand dollars 
in mortgages. His widow was able 
to hold on to the properties. Things 
began to change in the oil business 
and, in less than a year, his widow 
paid almost one-half million dollars 
in taxes and had enough left to in- 
vest $550,000 in single-premium 
life insurance. Truly, this is a 
tribute to the great institution we 
are privileged to represent. 

I would also like to tell you about 
another — smaller —case. Two of 
my clients owned a printing firm. 
I had tried to sell them a stock 
retirement plan, but they did not 
think they could afford it. They 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $164,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 ... The Company 
also holds over $71,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $208,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutwuat Lecar Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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CHARTERED 


Tuoucuts ABOUT INSURANCE 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“There are no time-clocks in the insur- 
ance business, but unless the agent can 
substitute for the discipline from without, 
a discipline which comes from within, | 
his ‘freedom’ in life insurance work can 
easily become a curse instead of a bless- 
Soon he may have nothing on his 
hands except ‘freedom’.” 


R. W. Bow es, Mer., New Orleans 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE * CHARLES AND CHASE STS. * BALTIMORE 
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had just bought some new machin- 
ery — and had gone into debt. 
Finally, they did buy enough life 
insurance to pay off the mortgage 
on the machinery, if either of the 
partners were to die. Two or three 
years later one of them did die. 
Each of the two owners had been 
drawing $1,000 a month salary— 
but they had not paid a dividend 
in four years. This was a poor out- 
look for the widow. The surviving 
owner realized it would be hard for 
the widow to understand why she 
could not continue to get $1,000 






” FATHERS’ 
FAVORITE 


The Virginia Protector Plan 
combines a whole life con- 
tract with a 20 year income 
provision to afford, at age 30, 


$10,000 protection 
for 20 years 
for an annual premium of 
$111.44 


After 20 years, protection auto- 
matically reduces to $4000 and 
the premium drops to $76.00. 
(15 year conversion privilege.) 


For obvious reasons, The 
Virginia Protector Plan is a 
favorite with young fathers 
who have large responsi- 
bilities and small incomes. 





(This special plan is open to brokers) 





LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 


VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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each month. By reason of the fact 
that the business was clear, the 
survivor was able to borrow suffi- 
cient money to settle with the 
widow—so that she could live com- 
fortably and rear and educate her 
four children. 

Don’t ever let a prospect for- 
get that there is no legal way to 
compel a corporation to pay a divi- 
dend. Survivors may raise sala- 
ries, may claim that the earnings 
are needed for the expansion of 
the business. I do not remember 
the exact details of the case, but 
some years ago, in Kansas City, a 
man died and left a very substan- 
tial business. There was an only 
daughter surviving, and she had 
no income. The surviving stock- 
holders claimed that the earnings 
were needed for the expansion of 
the business. Unreasonable? Sure, 
but that didn’t help the little girl 
any. I don’t know what finally 
happened to the case, whether she 
ever got anything or not. 

Just remember this one thing— 
there is no objection to business 
life insurance that cannot be over- 
come. Take advantage of that fact. 

Remember that in these days of 
high taxes it is almost impossible 
to make enough money to put addi- 
tional capital into the business, and 
that the proceeds of life insurance 
payable to a corporation is the only 
possible source of money that is 
income-tax free. 

You should make sure that your 
application is written on a corpora- 
tion form, that the corporation 
owns the insurance and that there 
is a record of the meeting of the 
board of directors not only author- 
izing the insurance, but also show- 
ing that discussion was held re- 
garding the financial loss that 
would be suffered by the corpora- 
tion in case of the death of the in- 
sured. 

Finally, in regard to key man 
insurance, if you have tried every- 
thing in your kit and it has not 
worked, try this: Say to your pros- 


pect: “During your lifetime you 
have undoubtedly made a‘ great 
many mistakes. Whether or not 


you buy this $50,000, doubtless you 
are going to make one or two 
more. You are 45 years old and, if 
you live to the retirement age of 
65, it would have cost the corpora- 
tion $435.35 per year for the $50,- 
000 indemnity and they would sim- 
ply be out that much money. There- 
fore, if you buy it and nothing hap- 
pens, it is a mistake from this an- 
gle, except for the fact that dur- 





ing this 20-year period the corpora- 
tion would have been building up 
a reserve fund—which they might 
need—and the cash value of this 
fund could be added to surplus and 
would not have been paid out ip 
dividends. Then too, at 65, this 
cash fund would amount to $22. 
553 and would provide a substan. 
tial pension for you. Now, if you 
do not buy it and something hap- 
pens to you between now and 65, 
the corporation will be the loser 
to the extent of $50,000. There- 
fore, it may be a serious mistake 
one way and, if it is a mistake the 
other way, it will certainly be les- 
sened by the benefits the corpora- 
tion will enjoy during these 20 
years. Which mistake do you want 
to take a chance on?” 


Partnership 


Now, taking up the second phase 
of this insurance for a partnership 
retirement or stock retirement. 
They are essentially the same ex- 
cept that the partnership is more 
apt to be troublesome in either a 
closely held corporation or a part- 
nership where there are no other 
members of the family capable of 
carrying on the business. In such 
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rpora-— may happen: just cannot make the grade. ful. 
ng up (1) The survivor may take the When I first entered the life in- Then I said, “Do you think you 
might widow into the business. surance business, it seemed to me could liquidate this business with- 
f this (2) The survivor may be able to that, if I were to secure any large out serious loss?” He didn’t think 
18 and> borrow from the bank to purchase volume at the outset, I would need that he could. 
ut I} the deceased’s interest. some good business cases. I called I went on, “Do you know of any- 
» this (3) The survivor may possibly on a hardware firm in my city— body whom you would like to take 
$22,- take the money out of the business. it was a partnership owned by two into this business as a majority 
bstan- (4) The survivor may purchase men. I talked with the majority owner and who would have $45,- 
if you from his private funds. owner and he told me that he was 000?” He didn’t know anybody 
; hap- (5) The survivor may get some- in favor of insurance, that a num- who could qualify on either count, 
id 65,) one else to take over the deceased’s ber of life insurance men had or both. 
loser} jnterest. talked with both owners, but that Finally, I said, “Well, what are 
There- (6) The survivor may sell out to he could not get his partner to you going to do about that agree- 
istake} the deceased’s heirs. agree. I then talked to the minor- ment you have?” He said he didn’t 
ce the Any one of these may be difficult ity partner and I just could not have any agreement, and I said, 
e les-} and, in many cases, the failure to get him interested. “Yes you do! I have a copy of it 
rpora-| make provision for the passing of Finally, I said to him, “Do you in my office and I will send you 
se 207 an owner causes the loss of the en- want to be in business with your a copy.” 
want} tire business, not only for the sur- partner’s wife, her brothers, and I went back to the office, got out 
vivor but for the estate of the de- her brothers-in-law?” Of course, a copy of the Statutes of the State 
ceased, he didn’t! of Oklahoma in regard to partner- 
Life insurance is the only thing Then I said to him, “Do you have ships and put in the contract some 
phase} that can avoid these dangers. sufficient money to buy the interest of the essential things that had to 
-rship Your best prospects for stock re- of your partner in case he should be done by a surviving partner. 
ment.}| tirement and partnership plans are die?” and, of course, he did not. All I did was insert his name in 
le ex-| small businesses worth from $20,- I continued, “Do you think that the statutes. I mailed that to him 
more} 000 to $100,000. In fact, I have you could be successful in any other and the next day I went to see him 
her a} never closed one for more than kind of business?” Well, he didn’t again. I asked him if he had re- 
part-— $400,000 and only one or two for think he could. ceived the copy of his agreement. 
otherf more than $100,000. They will, My next question was, “Do you He said, “Yes, I got that thing you 
Mle of | mostly, range from $20,000 to $75,- think that you could do as well in sent me, but I sure wouldn’t sign 
such | 000 because people in this class are a business one-third the size of anything like that.” 
either incapable of carrying on un- this?” He didn’t think that a busi- Then I said, “Listen, Bill, you 
Se Rt Se 2 A I 
o 
VACATION The Circle 
in Vaudeville is being revived, and the possibility is that 
all over the country we shall see a return to that ex- 
TENNESSEE cellent form of entertainment. 
Years ago vaudeville was widely popular but it was 
We'd like to extend to the life insurance squeezed out by what had been one of the acts in the 
' | fraternity a cordial invitation to enjoy a vaca- show, the movie. The movies became even more popu- 
lar than the whole vaudeville show. And then radio 


tion this summer in Tennessee. came into competition. And then television came in 
and made inroads upon both movie and radio audi- 
ences. The public became interested in seeing and 
hearing vaudeville acts in television, so now the experi- 
ment is being tried of bringing vaudeville back before 
| the footlights, thus completing the circle. 


No matter what your interest, it is here. 
Some of the finest fishing in the United States, 
. scenic beauty that is unsurpassed. .. . 
| good highways to bring you here and Tennessee 
country ham to make you want to stay, ... to 
| name only a few of the state's many attractions. 


In life insurance a great many sales ideas of years 
ago are really just as good and just as income-pro- 
ducing today as they were then. But when salesman- 
ship became modernized some of the old ideas passed 
out of sight and hearing. A sales idea may complete 
the circle and be useful today, provided it is based 
not on mere novelty but upon the fundamental founda- 
tion of an attempt to fill a need. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND ' 
ACCIDENT IN The PENN MUTUAL 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE AND /f@ , Presidea 
K_ & CLEMENTS, Procttond? JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


And if you do come, by all means drop in 
to see us. 
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don’t have to sign it, the great 
State of Oklahoma has already 
signed it for you, and that is ex- 
actly what is going to happen.” He 
just couldn’t believe it. In less than 
30 minutes more of discussion, we 
were on the way to the doctor to 
have him examined. 


Sole Proprietors 


Now, in regard to sole proprie- 
tors. Many people think that, if a 
man is the sole owner of a busi- 
ness, he might just as well buy per- 
sonal insurance. Well, this may be 
true and it may. not. 

I have quite a number of people 
who are sole owners of a business 
and who want to provide for a con- 
tinuation of that business, even 
though their families may have 
other resources. Also, they want 
to leave their business in good fi- 
nancial shape for members of the 
family. 

I have a list of some 50 business 
cases which I have closed. I would 
like to recall some of them since 
they may remind you of people you 
know, and with whom you may be 
able to do business. For instance: 

A man who originally had a part- 
nership agreement with the part- 
ner, but he bought out his part- 
ner. We covered the loan at the 
bank. 

A president of a large chain of 
department stores. Previously, we 
had covered him for more than one- 
half million dollars to keep his 
family from losing control of the 
business, when he died. He then 


COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 





“REGISTERED POLICY PROTECTION” 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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purchased a large amount on him- 
self, and three other senior execu- 
tives, to absorb the shock should 
any of them pass away. 

A man, who started in business 
with one dollar and, in less than a 
year, borrowed $15,000. We cov- 
ered it. 

The president of a coal company, 
who was not actually interested in 
the business, but was the guiding 
hand for some of his nephews. They 
covered the loss of his advice. 

A man who built a new auto sales 
agency. We covered the necessary 
loan. 

A man who purchased insurance 
payable to the business so that his 
son could continue to operate the 
business for the benefit of his five 
brothers and sisters. 

Another who was in a very pre- 
carious, though extremely profita- 
ble, business. He realized that 
should he die, his wife might be 
forced to sell the business at a sac- 
rifice. 

A man who owned a very pros- 
perous business, but paid very lit- 
tle attention to its management. 
He purchased a substantial amount 
of insurance on his manager so 
that he could afford to hire the best 
in his field in the event of his man- 
ager’s death. 

A president of a bottling com- 
pany who purchased coverage for 
a loan on a building, and also ma- 
chinery. 

Here is one of the larger stock 
retirement cases I have sold. The 
firm had about $125,000 in physi- 
cal assets. They were making about 
$150,000 per year and we finally 
determined that we could not pos- 
sibly cover the actual good-will in 
the business. However, a figure of 
$400,000 was agreed upon, and 
each of the partners purchased in- 
surance on the other. 


Two doctors who owned a hos- 
pital. Their income was about 
$40,000, with physical assets of 
$27,000. We arrived at a $100,000 
valuation. 

A florist opened up two branch 
stores. We covered him for the 
money that he borrowed to open 
the stores and we covered the man- 
agers, in case he should lose them. 

The head of a credit agency. We 
convinced his board of directors 
that they would need a substantial 
sum to be able to get anybody to 
replace him. 

The son of the owner of a large 
men’s clothing store. The owner 
was practically retired and the son 
was operating the business. In the 
later years of life, this father did 
not want to be burdened with the 
business, in case anything should 
happen to that son. He wanted the 
business to be liquid so that he 
would be able to dispose of it to 
the best advantage. We fixed him 
up. 

I do not think it necessary to go 
into detail in regard to sole pro- 
prietorship because I think I have 
given enough reasons, while dis- 
cussing keymen and stock retire- 
ment coverage, to show that there 
is no essential difference in any 
type of business. It isn’t difficult 
to convince a sole proprietor that 
the business just couldn’t possibly 
go along by itself. He knows that, 
if someone else is to operate his 
business, they are going to need a 
shot in the arm—in the nature of 
quick money—to tide them over an 
adjustment period, after he is gone. 
It doesn’t make any difference 
whether it is his widow, some mem- 
ber of the family, or an outsider— 
they need money and plenty of it. 
And, in most cases, business insur- 
ance is the only source of that 
needed money supply. 





FRANKFORT 








1776 — 1949 


A. republic was created—created through bloodshed, starvation, freezing temperature of 
winter, the blazing sun of summer—created by men and women who would and did give 
their all that the people of one nation might have an equal opportunity. 


At about the same time the first life insurance company was created—a declaration of 
financial independence available to all who lived in the republic. The ideals of the 
republic were the ideals incorporated into the life insurance business. 


Today the republic has grown into a mighty nation; the life insurance business into a 
mighty business—both honored ond respected the world over. 


If you are interested in a profession carrying on the ideals and 


dreams of our forefathers, as well as your own, you will find 
it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


jnsurance. There is the question, 
he said, of whether there is a mail 
order insurance industry separate 
and apart from the general insur- 
ance industry. He said that while 
the definition of mail order insur- 
ance has been accepted, the defi- 
nition does, nevertheless, set aside 
a group of companies doing busi- 
ness on a certain basis as a sepa- 
rate industry. 

“T have my reservations as to 
whether or not administratively 
that will not raise more complica- 
tions, rather than eliminate those 
that we are trying to reach,” he 
commented. 

Wendell Berge, speaking for the 
Association of Insurance Adver- 
tisers, endorsed the principle of 
trade practice rules for the indus- 
try, but registered opposition to a 
number of specific rules now in- 
cluded in the proposed draft of 
regulations. Among other things, 
he opposed probing of insurance 
claims by FTC. Rule 21 declares 
it an unfair trade practice to fail 
to pay just claims. Such a rule 
makes FTC an arbiter, he said. 

Incidentally, the members of the 
Association of Insurance Adver- 
tisers are: National Protective, 
Kansas City; Guarantee Reserve 
Life, Hammond, Ind.; Old America, 
Kansas City; North American 
Mutual, Wilmington; Mutual Hos- 
pitalization, Wilmington; Ameri- 
can Life and Accident, St. Louis; 
Service Life, Omaha; Bankers Life 
and Casualty, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
American Farmers, Phoenix; 
Northern Trust Life, Aurora, II1.; 


Consolidated, Phoenix; Bankers 
Life and Casualty, Chicago, and 
Reliable Life, St. Louis. 

The Navy has begun an on-the- 
spot study of tropical diseases. The 
U.S.S. Whidbey, a hospital ship, 
will tour the 71 inhabited islands 
under U. S. Trust in the Pacific 
during the next year in an effort 
to learn more about tropical dis- 
eases. In addition, the ship’s staff 
will evaluate sanitary conditions 
in the islands and assist islanders 
in raising sanitary standards. 

A new edition of “Prenatal 
Care,” one of the all-time best- 
sellers published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, has just come 
off the presses. Copies priced at 
15 cents are available at the GPO, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Census Bureau places the 
total population of the United 
States at 148,527,000, as of April 
1... Non-white population is 15,- 
139,000 ... The population increase 
is now moving at a rate of 1.2 per 
cent per year for whites, 1.6 for 
non-whites. 


Washington Notes 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator and leader of the 
Administration’s battle for a com- 
pulsory health program, is con- 
gratulating his staff for the work 
done thus far this year in propa- 


gandizing the proposed program 
... Don’t worry about the failure 
of Congress to enact the plan this 
year, FSA employees are told. 
Next year may see success of the 
program, Mr. Ewing believes. 

March 30 will be observed as 
“Shut-In’s Day” each year under 
provisions of a bill sponsored by 
Senator Myers (Democrat, Penn- 
sylvania) . .. An annual Presi- 
dential proclamation would ask 
observance of the day by remem- 
bering the sick and _ disabled 
through personal visits, flowers or 
other gifts, messages, or other acts 
of kindness. 

The Naval Hospital at Bethesda, 
Md., is experimenting with diiodo 
fluorescein, a new radioactive dye 
used in the study of brain tumor 
cases. The new dye is reported to 
result in accurate diagnosis and 
localization of certain brain tu- 
mors which are suspected but not 
well defined by X-Ray and electro- 
encephalographic examinations. 


France is receiving about 440 
pounds of nicotinic acid—source 
of vitamin B—a month under the 
Marshall Plan. Nicotinic acid is 
being used to treat pellagra, liver 
trouble, nervous disorders and 
other illnesses resulting from vita- 
min deficiency. 




















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama | 

















quality business have been responsible 
for our all-time-high average-size policy 
of $6355... 
steady growth. Such a record must be 
well deserved. See for yourself the rea- 


son why. Write now for details. 








High grade agents writing 


. an imposing record of 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President ond Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 
more apparent annually. 

As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 
prospects and policyholders. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
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E. P. HIGGINS 
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ANICO APPROACHES NEW OBJECTIVES . . . 


AS ANICO REPRESENTATIVES 
REACH NEW SUCCESSES 


The two go hand in hand. This is the way it was 
planned. This is the way it works. 
ANICO representatives are given 
*% The finest contract possible— 
*% A comprehensive line of exceptionally 
fine policy plans— 
% Modern and effective sales aids— 
*% Close cooperation from Home Office and 
District Agencies— 
% Personal training and supervision— 
Such a combination is designed to result in success 
for the individual and the company. 


"You Grow with Anico” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Company 





ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 

They know they have 

a contract second to 

none. 

They know their poli- 

cies are leaders in 












yIawrance 
W.L. MOODY. JR.. PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


1 BILLION 800 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 


Frank F. Savage 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORE 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 





Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Incidents of War 

The insured died as a result of an accident which 
occurred while he was a merchant seaman on a vessel 
in the North Atlantic in 1943. His ship, the SS. J. 
Pinckney Henderson, was carrying war cargo to 
England in a convoy. 

Off the coast of Nova Scotia the Henderson and the 
S.S. J. H. Senior collided during a dense fog. The 
vessels were blacked out in accordance with convoy 
regulations. Immediately after the collision, fire broke 
out on both vessels. The high octane gasoline carried 
by the Senior spread over both vessels, igniting the 
Henderson's cargo, which consisted of combustibles. 
There was a series of heavy explosions, and in a few 
minutes both ships were afire from stem to stern. All 
the crew of the Henderson, except three, were either 
trapped below deck or jumped into the sea of burning 
oil. The insured was one of those who jumped. He was 
never seen again. 

The beneficiary sought to recover double indemnity 
since the insured’s death resulted directly “through 
external, violent and accidental means.” The policy, 
however, contained a war exclusion clause to the effect 
that double indemnity would not be payable “if the 
insured’s death resulted, directly or indirectly, from 

. War or any act incident thereto...” The company 
refused payment of double indemnity because of the 
exclusion clause. 

The Louisiana Court of Appeal held that the bene- 
ficiary was not entitled to double indemnity payment. 
The reasoning of the Court is found in these words: 

“Every marine collision results from some cause. 
It may be because the helmsman of one ship is care- 
less, or it may be because there is something defective 
about the steering apparatus of one or both of the 
vessels involved, or it may be the result of signals 
being misunderstood. All of these things and many 
others constitute what may be termed marine risks 
and any one of those risks might cause an accident in 
time of peace. But here the cause of the collision was 
obviously the fact that it was necessary to operate the 
vessels without signals and under the conditions al- 
ready set forth, and those necessities were the direct 
result of the fact that the country was at war and that 
as an incident of war the ships were required to 


.travel under those extremely dangerous conditions 


even though both vessels were heavily loaded with war 
materials, explosive, combustible material at that. That 
in itself was an incident of war. They were both in a 


large convoy operating under military orders. That 
was an incident of war. They were in a fog at night 
and were operating without lights, signals, or inter- 
ship communications. These certainly were incidents 
of war.” Bologna v. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisiana Court of Appeal, March 28, 1949. 


“In Loco Parentis” 


When a person assumes the duties and obligations 
of a parent, exercising the same care and considera- 
tion as a parent would, the law clothes the relationship 
with a pseudo-parental status known as “in loco pa- 
rentis.”” What proof is necessary to establish this re- 
lationship has given the court considerable trouble. 
Most of the cases arise out of National Service Life 
Insurance. The decision in United States v. McMaster 
(U.S. Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, April 25, 1949) 
contains a fair summary of the law as it now stands. 

Mrs. McMaster was named as beneficiary on the 
National Service Life Policy issued to Neil Putman 
in 1943. Her relationship was stated as “foster mother.” 
He was missing in action and in due time was declared 
presumed dead. Both Mrs. McMaster and the in- 
sured’s father filed claims. The Government contended 
that since the insured was over 21 when he first be- 
came acquainted with Mrs. McMaster, she could not 
have stood “in loco parentis.” Payments were made to 
the father. Mrs. McMaster brought a law suit against 
the Government and the father. 

At a trial in the U. S. District Court in Florida, she 
was successful. The Government appealed. The facts 
in regard to their relationship were these: Neil Put- 
man, the insured, came to Miami, Fla., in December, 
1939, and at once met the plaintiff, Laura O. McMaster. 
He was then 23 years of age and she was more than 
50 years his senior. Both resided in the same rooming 
house for a number of months, but less than one year, 
until there was a change of management, whereupon 
he secured a room at the Temple Court Apartments, 
and she, a little later, moved to property owned by her 
on 42nd Street. He remained at the Temple Court 
Apartments, on N. W. 3rd Street, until he entered 
the service in October, 1941, and she did not ask him 
to join her because she was renting the front house 
and the small house occupied by her did not have ad- 
equate space. 


Strong Attachment 


During the time they lived in the same rooming 
house, plaintiff and assured formed a strong attach- 
ment for each other. He told her, and others, that his 
mother had died while he was young and he had been 
raised by a grandmother and had worked his way 
through several years of college. He was depressed 
and had almost exhausted his funds when he met plain- 
tiff and she encouraged him and in the beginning loan- 
ed him small sums of money from time to time, cared 
for his clothing, saw that he got off to work and had a 
warm meal, and took care of his money. He gave her 
numerous gifts, had her to his apartment (at Temple 
Court Apartments) for meals on several occasions and 
visited her several times weekly after they no longer 
lived at the same place. He expressed to many per- 
sons his affection for her and how great was his debt 
of gratitude to her for her encouragement. Neither 
was financially dependent on the other. 


The Court of Appeals reversed the lower court (in 
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effect awarding the payments to the father). Afte 
pointing out that there is a difference of opinion in the 
courts, the Court of Appeals went on to say: “We ad 
not find it necessary to say that one can never stanj 
in loco parentis to an adult in cases of mental or phys 
ical disability, or perhaps in extreme poverty, but we 
find nothing exceptional in young Putman’s condition, 
and there is no proof that during the critical first te 
months of acquaintanceship Mrs. McMaster undertook 
any responsibility of a parent towards Putman, nor he 
any asason. There was no housing or feeding of him, 
no agreement or any contemplation that they would 
live together as a family. In fact when it became know) 
that their boarding house was about to close he found 
an apartment, where he did his own cooking, on 3r( 
Street and she stayed where she was. She later moved 
to her own property on 42nd Street. She at first en- 
couraged him and noticed him and helped him get 4 
job; made him loans and kept his money for him, and 
mended his clothes. Good women do as much for any 
decent, lonely young man with whom they are in 
contact. 

“We do not think any definite relationship beyond 
mutual affection, and gratitude for help on Putman’ 
part and a hope to be able to repay it, was shown and 
that does not establish the necessary relationship te 
ward a self-supporting adult of sound mind and body.” 





Military Exclusion Clause 

The insured was riding in an army jeep in Italy 
and was killed when the jeep collided with an ammuni- 
tion truck. He was a soldier attached to the Intelli- 
gence division. He was on duty at the time of the ac 
cident. The company refused double indemnity pay- 
ments on three life policies by virtue of an exclusion 
clause because the insured’s “death resulted ... ii 
military or naval service in time of war.” Suits on the® 
policies having finally reached New York’s highest 
court, this was the final pronouncement: 

“Military service in wartime engenders mortal 
risks from many quarters apart from enemy bombs, 
shells and bullets, and an insurer is privileged to pro 
tect itself from those broader risks. It may write its 
contracts to exclude from accidental death benefits all 
those who don the uniform and embrace military status 
in time of war, regardless of how they die, and, if 
words expressive of that meaning are chosen, the 
courts will not hesitate to enforce them. 

(Neidle v. Prudential Insurance Company, New York 
Court of Appeals, April 14, 1949.) 
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